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CHAPTER  I. 

AN   UNFORTUNATE   POSITION. 

iHE  recoil  of  all  the  expectations 
which  she  had  raised,  caused  the 
tide  of  feeling  to  set  strongly 
against  Aurea  Chapel  in  the  village  of  Glen 
Combe.  But  the  crest  of  the  same  wave 
by  which  she  was  buffeted,  lifted  Leopold 
Stuckley  high  into  popular  sympathy. 
Everyone  pitied  his  wrongs.  Aurea  had  no 
partizans  down  in  Devonshire.  She  had 
only  lived  in  Glen  Combe  for  a  year.  What 
VOL-  III.  39 
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did  anyone  know  of  her  antecedents?     She 
had   been  educated  abroad  and  had  learnt 
foreign   ways.     N"o   one   dreamt   of  taking 
any  pains  to  get  her  back  again ;  least  of  all 
her  forsaken  lover,  who,  with  an   uneasy 
conscience  but  a  bras^s^art  air,  declared  him- 
self  well- rid  of  such  an  unmanageable  bride. 
Being,  in  simple  truth,  ashamed  to  face  her, 
and  in  no   doubt  whatever  as  to  the  real 
motive  which  had  inspired  her  conduct — in 
fact  her  letter  to  him  left  no  possibility  of 
such  a  misunderstanding — he  stayed  where 
he  was,  and  made  the  most  of  his  unfortu- 
nate position.     This  line  of  conduct  perhaps 
was   dictated    to   him    by   the   attitude  of 
Aurea's  uncle  and  aunt  as  well  as  by  strictly 
prudential  private  motives.    The  old  gentle- 
man   and    lady    contented   themselves   by 
writing  a  full  and  particular  rejDort  of  his 
daughter's  proceedings  to  Mr.  Chapel,  out 
in  Rome,  and  accompanying  the  letter  by 
the  bills  for  the  projected  festivities.     Then 
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having  ordered  the  servants  to  pack  up  Miss 
Chapel's  things,  they  settled  themselves 
down,  to  be  at  last  as  comfortable  as  they 
had  been  before  Aurea's  mother  came  back 
to  die  in  her  former  home,  leaving  her 
daughter  upon  their  hands. 

^  After  all,  Aurea  had  got  a  father,  and  he 
must  henceforth  make  himself  responsible 
for  her ;'  so  Aurea's  aunt  told  Mrs.  Apers 
when  bitterly  commenting  upon  the  turn  of 
these  events.  The  strange  thing  was  that 
to  all  their  urgent  communications,  Mr. 
Chapel  answered  nothing.  Xo  replies  Avhat- 
ever  came  from  Rome,  although  the  days 
grew  into  weeks  and  the  letters  of  com- 
plaint and  representation  became  more 
and  more  urgent  as  the  silence  remained 
unbroken. 

When  it  became  generally  known  in  Glen 
Combe  that  Slumsby  Vicarage  had  been  the 
place  selected  by  the  runaway  bride  for  a 
refuge,  nothing  but  the  persistent  presence 

39—2 
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of  young  Mr.  Apers  in  tlieir  midst  could 
have  stemmed  the  torrent  of  gossip.  George 
Apers    found    it  necessary   perpetually    to 
show  himself,  to  let  no  soul  in  the  place, 
and  least  of  all  his  own  mother  or  Aurea's 
aunt,   imaof-ine   that    he   had    the    slio^htest 
intention  of  returnino;  to  his  yicara2:e  in 
Slumsby,  so  long  as  the  young    lady  was 
one  of  its    occupants.     In    repeating    this 
assurance,  George  bore  such  a  calm  front, 
seemed  so   little    agitated  by    the   ferment 
going   on  around  him,  and  so   persistently 
referred  the  aunt  or  mother  to  his   sister 
Jessie    for    any    information     about    ]\Iiss 
Chapel,  that  within  a  month,  family  opinion 
had  veered   completely  round,   and  it  was 
unanimously    decided    that     he     at    least 
could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  Aurea's 
selection  of  a  retreat.     This  was  just  what 
George  had  desired,  and  in  all  his  w^eariness 
of  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  his 
present    life    of    self-denial,    he   comforted 
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himself  by  the  consideration  that  she  at 
least  would  appreciate  his  conduct  and 
would  understand  the  motives  which  had 
influenced  liim.  This  was  the  conviction 
which  kept  him  patient  away  from  her,  so 
long  as  all  he  could  do  to  serve  her  was  to 
protect  her  name  at  a  distance. 

Aurea  meanwhile  was  daily  entertaining 
Sir  Crowsby  Weyland,  who  found  it  neces- 
sary to  call  every  afternoon  to  inquire  after 
her  health,  since  he  had  been  a  witness  of 
her  precipitate  entrance  into  the  Vicarage. 
Far  from  comprehending  the  sacrifice  which 
George  Apers  was  making  for  her  and  the 
very  important  service  which  he  had 
rendered  her,  before  the  end  of  a  month  she 
was  childishly  longing  for  the  mere  excite- 
ment of  his  return,  and  was  more  annoyed 
than  she  would  have  cared  to  confess  by 
the  simple  fact  of  his  absence.  Moreover, 
she  was  exceedingly  troubled  by  her  father's 
unbroken   silence.     Was  he  so  angry  with 
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what  he  had  heard,  that  he  would  not  even 
have  her  back? 

Only  the  echoes  of  the  storm  at  Glen 
Combe  had  reached  Aurea  at  all ;  Jessie  m 
Slumsby  and  George  at  Glen  Combe,  had 
both  combined  in  order  to  shield  her,  and 
she  had  been  suffered  to  go  on  without 
understanding  either  the  stress  of  the 
situation  or  the  cost  which  others  had  in- 
curred to  meet  it.  Leopold  had  not  come 
after  her  at  all,  nobody  had  tried  to  get  her 
back,  and  she  had  only  had  some  very 
disagreeable  letters,  which  she  could  burn, 
when  Jessie  had  counselled  silence  or  had 
dictated  the  necessary  answers ;  and  really 
it  had  proved  in  the  end  to  be  very  much 
the  best  way  out  of  a  difficulty  to  run  away 
from  it,  and  not  half  so  unpleasant  subse- 
quently as  might  have  been  expected.  This 
was  the  conclusion  she  had  arrived  at. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  month  which  her 
father's  continued  silencehad compelled  her  to 
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remain  at  Slumsby,  Aurea's  anxiety  to  hear 
of  him,  and  other  inferior  motives,  decided 
her  to  take  the  final  step  of  going  out  to 
Italy  to  join  Mr.  Chapel  uninvited.  More- 
over, it  had  become  intolerable  to  her  pride 
to  remain  any  longer  George  Apers's  in- 
voluntary and  uncourted  guest.  This 
decision  she  announced  to  Sir  Crowsby 
AVeyland  one  afternoon  when  he  and  she 
were  sitting  together,  as  they  had  often  done 
of  late,  in  George  Apers's  shady  room. 

'  Well,  I'm  really  going,  Sir  Crowsby,  on 
Thursday,  and  this  is  Tuesday.  All  my 
things  have  been  sent  fi^om  Glen  Combe, 
and  I  shall  do  my  packing  to-morrow. 
Whether  I  hear  from  papa  or  not,  I  shall  go 
at  once  to  Tivoli  and  join  him  there  ;  I've 
quite  made  up  my  mind.' 

'  So  you  have  already  informed  me.  Miss 
Chapel,  more  often  than  has  been  at  all  good 
for  me  to  hear,'  said  Sir  Crowsby,  gallantly. 

'  I'm  sure  I've  stayed  here  a  great  deal 
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longer  than  it   is   good   for   me   to   bear/ 
retorted  Aurea. 

'  The  signs  of  endurance  are  not  too 
apparent,  at  any  rate,  in  the  shaded  light  of 
Mrs.  Smith's  drawing-room,  Miss  Chapel. 
From  my  discreet  post  of  observation  in 
Mr.  Apers's  easy- chair,  I  see  no  streaks  of 
silver  mingling  with  that  golden  chevelure, 
nor  any  tokens  of  decay  in  the  freshness  of 
that  sheeny  toilet.' 

'Now,  Sir  Crow^sby,  how  often  am  I  to 
tell  you  that  you  flatter  very  badly  indeed, 
for  a  man  who  has  had  the  extensive  social 
experience  you  so  often  lay  claim  to?  I 
wonder  that  you  should  attempt  it.  If 
I  w^ere  a  man  I  should  be  ashamed  not  to 
do  it  better,  if  I  went  in  for  that  sort  of 
thing  at  all.  You  should  do  a  thing  well,  or 
let  it  alone.  And  with  regard  to  my  dress, 
it's  a  Paris  fit,  and  it  would  be  presumption 
on  the  part  of  any  man  to  suppose  he  could 
compliment  it.' 
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*I  had  merely  ventured  to  assume  the 
privilege  of  an  old  friend.' 

'  Of  "  an  old  friend  "  yrhen  you've  known 
me — how  many  days  is  it?' 

'  Xearly  a  month,  Miss  Chapel.  Three 
weeks  and  four  days  since  first  I  entered 
this  room  and  was  quite  unmoved  by  your 
ring  at  the  door-bell.' 

^  The  most  valued  privilege  of  an  old 
friend  is  that  of  forgetting  one  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  but  you  are  not  an  old  friend, 
and  under  present  circumstances  are  never 
likely  to  become  so,'  continued  Aurea. 

.  *  Then  you  confidently  expect  me  always 
to  remember  you?' 

'  I  fully  expect  you  to  range  me  among 
your  other  reminiscences.' 

'  You  flatter  my  memory,  Miss  Chapel. 
I  have  not  found  it  such  a  store-house  of 
pleasant  pictures.' 

'  And  you  my  imagination  or  inven- 
tion. Sir  Crowsby,  if  you  deny  the  innocent 
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accusation.  But  hadn't  you  better  pick  up 
that  particularly  well-brushed  hat  and  come 
for  a  turn  in  the  garden  ?  Incidentally  it 
may  spare  my  best  feather-fan,  which  you 
have  made  the  victim  of  your  destructive 
propensities.  Outside  you  can  do  nothing 
worse  than  flick  the  heads  off  Mrs.  Smith's 
tallest  flowers  with  your  cane  —  that 
amuses  you,  you  know.' 

'  I  shouldn't  have  said  that  it  did.' 

'  Neither  should  I  a  month  ago  ;  but  I've 
learnt  better  now.  Why,  you  come  every 
day,  and  you  never  think  of  ringing  the 
door-bell,  and  you  always  select  the  after- 
noons when  Mrs.  Smith  has  gone  to  sit 
with  her  prodigy  at  the  infirmary,  and 
when  the  responsibility  of  entertaining  you 
will  be  thrown  entirely  upon  my  hands.' 

'  They  make  so  light  of  the  burden  it 
would  be  quite  a  pity  to  relieve  them  of  it.' 

'  Oh,  they  will  relieve  themselves  when 
they  are  tired  of  it,  as  I  have  already  in- 
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formed  you  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well 
that  you  have  been  here  to  be  talked  to. 
What  should  I  have  done  with  only  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  the  cocks  and  the  hens  and  the 
messages  from  the  village ;  and  that  old 
farmer,  her  father-in-law ;  and  the  endless 
conversations  about  that  factory  lad  that 
she's  making  such  a  hero  of  ?  Just  imagine 
what  an  existence  for  me  for  a  whole  month, 
with  no  more  interesting  subject  of  con- 
versation than  the  details  of  that  dreadful 
boy's  illness.  It's  perfectly  aggravating  to 
hear.  Confess  now,  Sir  Crowsby,  isn't  it 
dreadfully  wearing  to  be  told  every  day 
how  very  bad  he  has  been,  and  how  very 
well  he  is  getting  over  it  ;  how  much  he  is 
growing  in  mind  and  in  body,  how  well  his 
ribs  are  mending,  and  how  much  he  is 
improved  in  his  reading;  what  a  superior 
intellect  he  has,  and  what  a  retentive 
memory  ;  what  an  amazing  thirst  for  in- 
formation, and  what  a  satisfactory  appetite 
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for  beef- tea  ?  Positively  I  hate  the  very  sound 
of  his  name,  and  such  a  name  as  it  is  too ; 
and  the  worst  of  it  all  is,  that  the  people 
here  actually  seem  to  suppose  that  he  broke 
every  rib  in  his  body  for  me.  I  verily 
believe  that  Mrs.  Smith  thinks  I  owe  him  a 
debt  of  lifelong  gratitude.  It's  disgusting, 
j)erfectly  disgusting  ;  and  you'd  know  it 
yourself,  Sir  Crowsby  Weyland,  if  you 
could  be  me.' 

'  Don't  vou  think  vou  had  better  calm 
down  and  give  me  something  to  carry  for 
you?     It's  a  hot  day.' 

'  AYhat  should  I  want  carried  ?  My 
goloshes  or  a  camp-stool?  By  the  time 
I  want  anything  carried  for  me,  I  expect 
to  have  no  one  to  do  it.  That  is  always  the 
way.  But  about  this  affair  now.  I  verily 
believe  Mrs.  Smith  thinks  I  owe  Adam 
Daily  a  debt  of  lifelong  gratitude.  Why,  it's 
ridiculous.  Those  boys  had  been  fighting 
all  the  morning  in  the  brick-yard.      The 
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foreman  admitted  it  himself.      That    very 
lad   had   been  beaten   and   kicked   by   his 
companions  ^vhen  they  were   all   working 
toofether,  and   all   that   fuss   in   the  street 
was  simply  the  outcome  of  the  same  quarrel, 
with  which   I   had   really   nothing  to  do. 
Why,    this    fellow    was    simply    the   most 
disreputable-looking  of  the  whole  lot ;  and 
yet,  to  hear  Mrs.    Smith  talk,  you  would 
think  he  was  some  aristocratic  and  chival- 
rous knight  of  the    Middle  Ages — one  of 
those  people   with  broken  noses  and   toes, 
that  have  effigies  in  the  cathedrals,  whose 
armour   has   been   presented   to    the   local 
museums,  and  who,  when  they  were  alive, 
were  always    quarrelling  with    each   other 
and  getting  some  poor  woman  into  trouble 
by   taking   her   part    when  it   didn't  want 
taking.' 

'  The  shades  of  my  knightly  ancestors 
salute  you,  Miss  Chapel,'  said  Sir  Crowsby, 
smiling. 
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But  Aurea  went  on  vehemently,  not 
heeding  the  interruption  : 

'  But  this  is  infinitely  more  disagreeable, 
because  at  worst  you  could  marry  those 
musty  old  knights,  if  they  got  tired  of 
picking  up  your  faded  flowers  or  dissatisfied 
with  secreting  your  crumpled  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. If  YOU  were  miserable  ever  after 
it  didn't  so  much  matter,  because  they  went 
to  the  wars  and  got  killed,  and  you  stayed 
at  home  and  did  worsted-work  in  a  tower. 
But  here's  a  fellow  that  it's  quite  impossible 
to  know  what  to  do  with.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is,  that  here  I've  been  writmg  to  papa 
day  after  day  for  three  weeks  to  tell  him 
what  has  occurred,  and  he  won't  send  me 
any  answer,  nor  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  for 
the  creature.  The  fact  is,  you  know.  Sir 
Crowsby,  I  am  dreadfully  hard  up.  I  want 
some  money.' 

'  I'm  in  a  precisely  similar  case.  Miss 
Chapel,  but  I  have  unfortunately  no  father 
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to  draw  upon  for  supplies.  On  the  contrary, 
I  occupy  that  trying  position  myself  with 
regard  to  ^^^  extravagant  nephews.' 

'  I  can  feel  for  them,'  said  Aurea,  flirting 
her  parasol,  '  for  at  the  rate  at  which  papa  is 
neglecting  my  present  support  I  shall  soon 
be  in  an  equally  dependent  position.  I  do 
w^ish  he  would  write  to  me.  I've  not  had  a 
line  since  I  left  Glen  Combe.  I  know  that 
he  always  has  been  very  bad  about  writing, 
but  he  has  never  kept  me  without  money 
before.  I've  always  had  a  good  deal,  and 
have  spent  it.  If  it  was  anyone  else,  I 
should  be  afraid  that  something  must  have 
happened  to  him — that  he  must  be  ill,  or 
something;  but  papa  never  has  any  events 
in  his  life,  only  feelings.  I  suppose  he 
isn't  pleased  to  think  that  I  am  still  myself, 
and  am  likely  to  turn  up  again  on  his  hands 
at  an  early  date.  He  was  awfully  tired 
of  the  responsibility  of  me,  I  really  do 
believe.' 
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'  I  can  quite  understand  that,'  said  Sir 
*   Crowsby. 

Aurea  flashed  a  doubtful  look  upon 
him. 

'  Take  care,  Sir  Crowsby;  you  can  go  too 
far.     You  sometimes  do.' 

'  Excuse  me,  I  was  only  for  a  moment 
trying  to  imagine  myself  in  the  position  of 
your  father.  I  dare  say  you  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  such  an  imagination.' 

'  On  the  contrary,  my  fancy  altogether 
declines  to  picture  you  in  such  a  false 
position.' 

'  Then  pray  preserve  your  fancy,  like 
everything  else  about  you,  absolutely  un- 
changed, for  I  am  best  satisfied  so.' 

'  So  am  I.  I  don't  want  two  fathers,  but 
I  would  like  to  know  that  the  one  I  have 
expects  me,  and  that  he  will  give  me  some 
kind  of  welcome  when  he  sees  me  arrive.' 

'  You  have  quite  made  up  your  mind  to 
leave  us,  then?' 
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*  Oh,  quite.  I  want  to  get  back  to  the 
sun  and  the  sculptors,  and  to  all  the  ridicu- 
lous Italian  society  that  I  had  fully  decided 
never  to  see  again.  Papa  will  be  awfully 
sorry  to  see  me  ;  that  is  the  worst  of  the 
prospect.' 

'  Mr.  Chapel's  taste  must  be  very  pe- 
culiar.' 

'  Not  at  all. "  Other  people  appear  to  be 
thoroughly  of  the  same  mind.  Mr.  George 
Apers,  for  instance,  has  stayed  away  a  whole 
month,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  his 
churchwarden,  Mr.  Smith  ;  but  when  his 
sister  sent  him  word  that  I  was  leaving  on 
Thursday,  he  forthwith  returned  for  answer 
that  he  was  coming  home  on  Friday.' 

*  Perhaps  he  feels  that  your  service, 
although  undoubtedly  a  pleasure,  would 
be  a  very  exciting  one,  and  one  not  alto- 
gether unmixed  with  danger,'  said  Sir 
Crowsby;  'you  are  very  dangerous,  you 
know.' 

VOL.  III.  40 
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'  Then,  if  you  had  been  in  George  Apers's 
place,  that  is  how  you  would  have  acted,  I 
suppose  ?' 

'  No,  Miss  Chapel,  I  am  a  rasher  man  ; 
but  then  I  have  not  the  advantage,  or  the 
disadvantage  of  being  a  clergyman,  and  the 
conduct  of  a  clergyman  can  never  safely  be 
inferred  from  the  feelings  of  a  layman. 
But  looking  at  the  situation  from  my 
inferior  point  of  view,  it  certainly  does 
seem  to  me  that  if  I  were  in  Mr.  Apers's 
position  I  should  be  tempted  to  try  my 
fortune  in  a  great  many  agreeable  ways 
from  which,  as  Sir  Crowsby  Weyland,  I  am 
now  rigorously  debarred.' 

Aurea  opened  her  eyes  with  genuine 
surprise. 

'What  can  there  be  which  as  George 
Apers  you  would  undertake,  that  you  are 
not  doubly  able  to  perform,  being  Sir 
Crowsby  Weyland  ?' 

'  In  the  first  place,  I  should  immediately 
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claim  all  the  privileges  which  Miss  Chapel 
might  be  disposed  to  grant  to  an  old 
friend.' 

'  Then  that  means  to  say/  returned  Am^ea 
with  warmth,  '  that  you  would  stay  away 
when  you  might  come  home,  and  when  all 
the  parish  is  wondering  what  has  become 
of  you,  simply  because  Miss  Chapel 
happened  to  be  in  your  house.  That 
means  to  say,  that  you  would  not  send  a 
line  or  a  word  or  a  message  to  deliver  her 
from  the  embarrassment  of  her  indebtedness 
to  your  hospitality  ;  but  that  you  would 
leave  her  to  be  entertained  entirely  by 
your  sister,  who  never  was  a  special 
friend  of  hers,  and  with  whom  she  has 
little  in  common.  That  means  to  say, 
that  without  any  pretence  of  a  reason, 
having  absented  yourself  thus  for  a  whole 
month,  until  the  moment  that  you  heard 
Miss  Chapel  was  going,  you  would  then  im- 
mediately announce  your  return  for  the  day 
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following  lier  departure.  Ah,  an  "  old 
friend"  is  the  last  thing  in  the  AYorld 
to  be  depended  upon  ;  much  better  have 
a  succession  of  new  ones.' 

'  Perhaps  now  you  will  permit  me  to  say 
w^hat  my  reading  of  the  same  passage  might 
be,  Miss  Chapel  ?  If  I  were  an  old  friend, 
say  George  Apers,  instead  of  a  new  one, 
say  Crowsby  Weyland,  I  should  find 
myself  a  man  with  youth  and  wealth  and 
fortune  all  absolutely  well-|)reserved  and 
ready  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  any  woman 
at  whose  disposition  I  might  feel  it  an 
honour  to  place  them:  and  that  being 
so ' 

^  George  Apers !'  interrupted  Aurea. 
'  Why,  he  is  the  Vicar  of  Slumsby  ;  he  is 
young  and  good-looking,  and  he  is  gentle- 
manly and  all  that,  I  daresay  ;  and  he  can 
be  a  very  pleasant  companion,'  she  added, 
with  the  memory  of  a  certain  evenino-, 
unknowa  to  Sir  Crowsby.     '  But ' 
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'He  is  the  heir  to  an  estate  twice  as 
extensive  as  Slumsby  Manor,  carefully 
nursed  during  the  incapacity  of  his  father 
by  a  parsimoniously  economical  mother; 
with  no  one  to  divide  his  expectations,  nor 
to  double  his  expenses.  His  mother,  I 
have  heard,  has  her  jointure.  Mrs.  Smith 
has  the  first  Mrs.  Apers's  humble  reversion, 
and  Apers  has  only  to  wait  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  that  feeble  flame  of  life  which 
flickers  in  his  father  to  be  in  a  far  better 
position  to  carry  any  wishes  he  may  happen 
to  entertain  than  ever  can  be  my  less 
enviable  lot.  I  am  his  senior  by  a  dozen 
years  :  my  estate  and  I  are  both  burdened 
with  liabilities,  to  use  a  commercial  term, 
which  in  this  instance  must  be  held  to 
include  a  widowed  sister  and  five  rapacious 
nephews.' 

'  Well,  I  cannot  be  such  a  worldly  girl  as 
I  have  always  considered  myself,'  cried 
Aurea,  letting  her  parasol  fall  in  surprise. 
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*Do  you  know  that  none  of  all  this  has 
ever  occurred  to  me  before  ?  After  this  I 
shall  be  quite  proud  of  myself.  Flatter  me 
again  now  if  you  like,  and  I  will  believe 
every  word  that  you  say,  if  you  will  only 
stick  to  my  disposition.' 

'I  know  nothing  whatever  about  your 
disposition,  and  having  succeeded  so  badly 
in  expressing  my  admiration  of  that  which 
I  flattered  myself  that  I  did  know,  namely, 
the  outer  presentment  of  Miss  Aurea 
Chapel,  I  am  not  tempted  to  try  my  luck 
any  further.' 

*  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  had 
been  in  George  Apers's  place^  you  would 
have  acted  exactly  as  he  has  done  ?' 

*  Not  at  all.  All  that  I  mean  to  say  is, 
that  pending  the  turning  of  the  next  leaf  of 
the  chapter,  I  think  it  very  possible  that  I 
can  understand  both  his  motives  and  his 
conduct.' 

'  AVell,  but  if  you  know  all   about  men, 
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and  how  they  think  and  feel  and  act,  so 
much  better  than  you  see  a  girl  like  me  can 
hope  to  do,  and  if  you  know  all  about 
women  too,  and  if  you  have  had  so  much 
experience  in  people's  stories,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it ' 

'  Why  will  you  attribute  to  me  such 
heroic  utterances,  Miss  Chapel  ?' 

'  If  you  would  but  let  me  finish  my  sen- 
tence !  It  was  but  the  simple  prelude  to  a 
very  important  question.  As  a  new  friend, 
what  would  you  expect  me  to  do  if  you 
were  to  treat  me  as  an  old  one  ?  say,  for 
instance,  as  George  Apers  has  done  ?' 

'  Candidly,  Miss  Chapel,  as  you  ask  me 
plainly,  I  should  confidently  exj)ect  you  to 
run  away  from  me.' 

Aurea  furled  her  gay  parasol  and  turned 
deliberately  into  the  house. 

'  I  have  already  told  you,  Sir  Crowsby 
Weyland,  that  any  such  allusion  I  take  to 
be  an  insult.     I  shall   not  remind  you  of 
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this  again.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  a 
man,  and  I  could  call  you  out.' 

'  Permit  me  to  apologize,  Miss  Chapel. 
It  was  unintentional,  I  assure  you.  No 
such  meaning  as  you  would  suggest  was 
hidden  beneath  my  stupid  words  ;  they 
had  reference  solely  to  3'our  proposed 
de23arture.' 

'  No,  you  shall  not  apologize.  It  costs 
you  nothing.  You  are  one  of  those  men 
that  are  always  apologizing  to  women. 
They  enjoy  doing  it  ;  I  will  not  accept 
an  apology  !  If  you  call  to-morrow  you 
will  not  find  me  in  the  drawing-room  ; 
and  as  for  the  garden,  I  shall  not  enter 
it  again.  I  wish  you  Good-bye,'  and  she 
turned  away  resolutely,  leaving  Sir 
Crowsby  no  other  alternative  but  to  depart. 

^Jessie,'  said  Aurea  later  on  that  same 
day,  as  they  sat  over  their  tea,  '  do  you 
believe  tliat  Sir  Crowsby  Weyland  speaks 
the  truth?' 
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'  Why  sliould  you  ask  me,  Aurea,  when 
you've  seen  so  very  much  more  of  him  than 
I  have?' 

'  Oh,  knowledge  doesn't  go  by  length 
of  time.  You'd  see  more  in  half-an-hour 
than  I  should  see,  or  wish  to  see,  in  a 
week.  As  I  prefer  acting  upon  no  par- 
ticular principles,  and  from  any  sort  of 
motive  myself,  I  am  the  last  person  to 
see  .far  into  the  reason  of  anyone  else's 
conduct.  I  always  accept  what  people  tell 
me  about  themselves,  and  if  after  that 
they  deceive  me,  it's  their  affair  and  not 
mine;  but  please  answer  me  seriously.' 

'  AVell,  if  you  ask  me  seriously,  Aurea, 
I  should  say,  sometimes.  I  fancy  that  Sir 
Crowsby  Weyland  is  neither  more  nor  less 
truthful  than  most  men  of  liis  character 
and  class.  They  speak  the  truth  amongst 
themselves  to  each  other.' 

'  But  they  tell  lies  to  women,  is  that 
what  you  mean  ?' 
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'Well,  not  exactly  "lies";  but  they 
have  a  special  style  of  conversation  especi- 
ally reserved  for  our  use,  or  at  any  rate 
for  the  use  of  such  of  us  as  they  think 
it  worth  while  to  try  and  j)lease.  With 
a  very  ugly  or  insignificant  woman,  with 
a  very  stupid  or  socially  unimportant 
woman,  the  special  style  is  commonly  laid 
aside  ;  and  its  use  is  always  doubtful  when 
a  woman  has  past  her  five -and- thirtieth 
year,  or  if  she  has  shown  the  bad  taste  to 
go  and  get  married  to  someone  else,  whilst 
the  gentleman  in  question  was  still  an 
eligible  bachelor. 

'  I'm  sure  then,  Jessie,  you  needn't  say 
that  of  Sir  Crowsby,  for  he  treats  you  to 
the  "  special  style  of  conversation "  quite 
as  much  as  he  does  me,  whenever  you 
oive  him  a  chance  of  meetino-  vou,  which 
to  be  sure  isn't  often.' 

'  Yes,  and  he  is  so  puzzled  to  think  why 
he  does  it.     He  is  always  thinking  about 
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my  connection  with  dear  old  Mr.  Smith, 
and  wondering  why  he's  so  civil  to  me. 
It  amuses  me  to  observe  the  struggle  going 
on  in  his  mind.' 

'  He  can't  help  himself.  You  keep  him 
to  his  company  manners.' 

*  On  the  contrary,  I'd  very  much  rather 
hear  him  say  one  single  thing  that  he  really 
means.  Conversation  which  is  intended  to 
indicate  the  speaker's  estimate  of  himself, 
and  which  is  a  tacit  demand  that  societv 
should  accept  that  estimate — conversation 
which  puts  hearer  and  speaker  upon  a 
certain  assumed  social  platform,  thereby 
making  the  exclusion  of  others  the  virtual 
bavsis  of  intercourse,  is  not  to  my  taste  ; 
but  then  from  Sir  Crowsby's  point  of  view, 
it's  not  the  right  thing  to  say  anything  that 
you  really  feel  in  society,  and  he  never  con- 
sciously neglects  the  laws  of  good  breed- 


ing. 
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choose' !  Do  you  know,  I  think  Tve  heard 
him  say  something  that  he  really  means  this 
afternoon.' 

Jessie  glanced  quickly  up  at  the  girl  in 
order  to  ask  and  answer  for  herself  a  ques- 
tion which  she  would  not  choose  to  put 
in  words;  and  which,  up  to  this  moment, 
circumstances  had  never  suof Guested  to  her. 
Although  absolutely  ignorant  of  that  excit- 
ing episode  between  her  brother  and  Aurea 
Chapel,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  moon- 
lit gardens  at  Glen  Combe,  yet  the  fact  that 
Aurea  had  selected  Slumsby  Vicarage  as 
her  place  of  refuge  when  she  fled  from  her 
rejected  bridegroom,  sufficiently  indicated, 
so  Jessie's  sisterly  partiality  had  thought, 
the  bent  of  that  young  lady's  inclination. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  unspoken  im- 
pression, the  idea  of  Sir  Crowsby  Weyland 
as  another  possible  suitor  had  never  crossed 
Mrs.  Smith's  mind,  until  Aurea  herself 
suggested  it  by  the  turn  which   she  gave 
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to  the  conversation.  The  gentleman  came 
every  day,  it  is  true ;  but  Jessie  would 
have  considered  it  beneath  her  to  accept 
the  post  of  duenna.  With  her  strong  views 
as  to  the  desirability  of  unfettered  freedom 
in  the  daily  intercourse  of  well-bred  men 
and  women,  she  had  rejoiced  to  see  that 
Aurea  found  points  of  attraction  in  Sir 
Crowsby  Weyland's  society,  which  her  own 
more  serious  nature  failed  to  supply.  To 
have  interfered  to  limit  or  restrain  the 
pleasant  intercourse  going  on  thus  openly 
under  her  eves,  would  have  been  a  task 
which  her  judgment  and  her  taste  alike 
would  have  declined.  Mrs.  Smith  had  always 
thought  that  the  more  men  and  women 
learnt  to  knoAv  each  other  and  the  freer 
the  opportunities  that  could  be  given 
for  023en-hearted  and  open-minded  com- 
panionship, the  better.  Conventional  re- 
gulations of  society,  which  were  made  to 
protect  unworthy  men  and  untrustworthy 
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women  against  themselves,  should  not,  she 
held,  be  permitted  to  forge  fetters  for  the 
restraint  of  those  who  were  absolutely 
superior  to  the  necessity  for  their  inter- 
vention. 

Jessie  had  often  thought  it  a  pity  that 
a  great  many  excellent  people,  from  the 
purest  motives,  should  daily  submit  in  a 
timorous  and  unreasoning  manner  to  the 
dictates  of  a  code  of  petty  conventions  ;  the 
only  justification  for  whose  existence  lay  in 
the  demoralization  of  a  set  of  fashionable 
folk,  whose  social  existence  fortunatelv 
terminated  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
century.  That  this  emancipation  from 
conventional  thraldom,  presupposing,  as  it 
must  do,  the  attainment  of  a  certain  stan- 
dard of  mental  cultivation,  and  of  intelligent 
self-control,  could  scarcely  be  permitted  to 
very  young  or  to  very  inexperienced  2)eople, 
Jessie  was  well  aware;  but  then  amongst 
very  inexperienced  people,  with  the  chapter 
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in  her  life  wliich  she  had  just  turned  over, 
Aurea  Chapel  could  scarcely  be  classed. 

Startled  by  the  unexpected  suggestiveness 
of  Aurea's  remarks,  Jessie  was  silent ;  where- 
upon Miss  Chapel  continued,  holding  out  her 
teacup : 

'  Give  me  some  more  sugar,  if  you  please  ; 
and  then  tell  me  when  Sir  Crowsby  Wey- 
land  implied  that  he  was  too  j)Oor  to  ask 
anything  but  an  heiress  to  marry  him,  do 
you  suppose  he  was  speaking  the  truth  ?' 
*  Did  he  tell  you  that  this  afternoon  ?' 
'  Something  Hke  it;  in  the  "special  style," 
you  know.' 

'  Poverty  is  comparative.  I  know  a 
couple  in  Cutthorp)e  who  married  upon  a 
chair  and  a  table,  and  borrowed  those :  but 
from  his  own  peculiar  point  of  view  I've  no 
doubt  it's  true  enough.  That  he  should 
take  all  and  should  give  nothing,  would, 
I  should  think,  be  precisely  his  notion  of 
marriage.' 
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'  Then  he  mustn't  take  me,  as  he  has 
ah'eady  told  me,  for  I  confidently  anticipate 
that  I  shall  have  nothing.  Papa's  artistic 
tastes  are  very  ruinous  to  my  future  pros- 
pects, so  my  aunt  and  uncle  have  told  me. 
I  don't  suppose  noAv,  that  my  fortune  could 
even  mend  the  roof  of  the  old  house  at 
Dripping  Ferry,  let  alone  paying  off  the 
mortgages  which  seem  to  ojDpress  its  owner.' 

'  Are  those  the  functions  supposed  to  be 
specially  reserved  for  Sir  Crowsby's  wife?' 

'  Well,  I  should  say  so,  judging  from  the 
conversation  which  we  had  this  afternoon.' 

'  May  one  inquire  the  result  of  this 
remarkable  conversation?' 

'  Oh,  certainly — I  quarrelled  with  him 
and  ran  away  indoors.' 

'  Because  he  told  you  that  he  was  not  rich 
enough  to  be  able  to  afford  to  marry  you?' 

*  Why  no,  of  course  not.  And  yet  to  ])e 
sure — why,  Jessie,  it  did  look  just  like 
that!' 
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For  a  moment  she  buried  her  face  in  the 
familiar  sofa-cushions  which  had  received 
her  at  her  first  entry  into  the  house,  coming 
up  again,  after  a  few  moments'  seclusion, 
mth  cheeks  softly  red. 

*  Why,  he  will  be  sure  to  think  that  I  had 
been  just  as  nice  to  him  as  possible  up  to 
that  moment;  and  then  I  went  away  and 
left  him,  and  told  him — Avell,  yes,  I  certainly 
did  tell  him  something  very  like  it — that 
I'd  never  speak  to  him  again.' 

*  Well,  I  dare  say  he'll  get  over  it.' 

^  I  hope  he  will  not,  I  am  sure.  I  don't 
want  him  to  get  over  it.  Men  always  for- 
get, and  women  always  remember — and  I'd 
like  it  to  be  the  other  way  with  me.' 

With  her  brother  George  in  her  mind, 
Jessie  gave  an  involuntary  sigh,  thinking 
that  Aurea's  wish  in  his  case  appeared  likely 
enough  to  come  true;  a  conviction  which 
would  have  deepened  into  certainty  could 
she  have  known  of  the  touching  interview 
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which  George  was  building  upon  with  un- 
wavering faith,  but  which  Aurea  ah*eady 
seemed  to  have  found  it  easy  not  exactly 
to  remember  all  about. 

^  I'm  going  away  on  Thursday,  you  see,' 
Aurea  continued,  *  and  I  mean  to  forget  all 
about  him  then — Sir  Crowsby  Weyland,  I 
mean ;  but  I  should  not  like  him  to  think 
it  was  because  he  was  poor.  I  believe  I'm 
poor  myself;  at  least  I'll  have  to  be  so.' 

^  Well,  I  suppose  he  will  be  here  to- 
morrow, and  you  can  tell  him  what  you 
choose.' 

'  Oh  no ;  he  will  not,  Mrs.  Smith.  I  am 
not  going  to  have  anything  more  to  say 
to  him.' 

'  Well,  then,  you  will  be  able  to  go  with 
me  into  Cutthorpe  to  say  good-bye  to  Adam 
Daily.  You  remember  you  have  not  been 
to  see  him  once,  and  he  has  so  often 
asked  after  you  of  late.' 

'No,  really,  Mrs.  Smith;  please  don't  ask 
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me.  I  always  hate  to  do  a  thing  because 
I'm  told  it  ought  to  be  done.  If  so,  I 
always  let  it  alone  at  once.  People  who  do 
things  because  they  ought  to  be  done,  are 
invariably  such  very  dull  company.  ]\lore- 
over,  I  hate  sick  people's  rooms,  and  work- 
houses, and  infirmaries,  and  all  those  places 
of  ''modern  fashionable  resort,"  as  Sir 
Crowsby  Weyland  calls  them;  they're  worse 
than  the  museums  and  the  churches  abroad, 
in  that  thev're  never  done.  Besides,  I  have 
got  my  packing  to  do.  Xow,  Jessie,  don't 
be  severe,  there's  a  good  creature !  I  may  call 
you  Jessie,  mayn't  I,  because  you're  not  so 
very  much  older  than  I  am — only  about 
seven  years,  although  you  are  so  very  much 
wiser  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?  Well,  then, 
let  me  sit  on  the  floor  and  put  my  head  in 
your  lap.  And  now,  Jessie,  listen  to  me,  if 
you  please.  I'm  not  at  all  a  girl  to  be 
depended  upon,  but  I  haven't  forgotten  that 
boy.     I  shall  make  papa  do  something  for 
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him  by  the  time  he  gets  well.  I  shall  send 
the  money  to  you,  and  you'll  give  it  him, 
won't  you ;  or  spend  it  for  him,  or  do  what  is 
right  with  it  any  way?  How  much  do 
you  think  it  ought  to  be  ?  Do  you  think 
twenty-five  pounds  would  start  him  in  life 
as  soon  as  he  gets  about  again  ?  Or  should 
you  say  it  ought  to  be  fifty  ?  I'll  get  papa 
to  make  it  fifty  if  I  can  possibly  manage  it, 
but  I  cannot  promise  it  shall  be  fifty,  be- 
cause we're  not  such  a  very  affectionate 
couple — papa  and  I,  I  mean.  He  always 
nods  and  says  "  Grood-morning,  daughter  " 
— in  Italian,  be  it  understood,  if  he  happens 
to  see  me — and  I  respond  in  suitable  style 
in  the  same  lanoj-uaofe,  and  there  our  inter- 
course  begins  and  ends.' 

'  I  really  hope,  Aurea,'  said  Jessie, 
stroking  the  bright  hair  whilst  she  spoke, 
in  order  that  the  caressino^  touch  mio^ht 
soften  the  effect  of  her  words,  *  that  you 
will  not  send  that  money  to  me.     I  could 
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not  possibly  consent  to  convey  it  to  Adam 
Daily.  With  the  sensitiveness  of  feeling 
which  he  has  all  along  displayed  in  the 
matter,  and  which  any  gentleman  might 
have  envied,  it  really  would  be  nothing 
short  of  an  insult  to  refuse,  as  you  have 
done,  ever  to  go  and  see  him,  and  then  to 
offer  to  pay  him  in  that  unblushing  way  for 
risking  his  limbs  and  his  life  in  the  pro- 
tection of  yours.  You  would  either  inflict 
such  an  injury  upon  his  feelings  as  would 
make  him  refuse  to  take  the  money  at  all, 
or  if  he  did  not  absolutely  refuse,  you 
would  have  inflicted  a  similar  injury  upon  his 
spirit  of  independence  and  his  self-respect.' 

^And  what  about  my  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  my  self-respect?'  cried  Aurea, 
starting  to  her  feet  and  facing  Mrs.  Smith. 

'  I  don't  think  much  of  either  one  or  the 
other  if  they  can  only  be  preserved  by 
means  of  your  father's  cheques,'  said  Jessie 
Smith  coldly. 
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Aurea  suddenly  turned  and  looked  out  of 
the  window  to  hide  the  angry  tears  which  this 
rebuke  brought  into  her  eyes ;  then,  with 
one  of  the  swift  changes  of  mood  which 
went  far  to  make  up  the  charm  of  this 
impulsive  nature,  she  said  plaintively  : 

'  You  do  not  think  much  of  my  spirit  of 
self-dependence  or  of  my  self-resjDcct.  Well, 
to  say  the  truth,  neither  do  I.  I  think  my 
golden  hair  is  worth  more  than  one  or  the 
other  to  me,  and  that  is  all  my  own.  Stroke 
it  again ;  isn't  it  beautiful,  Jessie  ?  Look 
how  it  ripples  and  waves  all  of  its  own 
accord  ;  see  how  fine  it  is,  and  what  a  lot 
there  is  of  it.  Do  you  think  the  ''  dear 
dead  women"  had  "such  hair  too"?  I 
don't !  I  don't !  Admire  it — do  now,  Jessie 
— and  I'll  forgive  you  on  the  spot  for  that 
slap  at  my  self-esteem.' 

'  It  is  very  lovely,  Aurea,  and  I  do 
admire  it  very  much,'  said  Jessie,  taking 
the  bright  head  in  her  hands  and  kissing 
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the  sunny  masses  of  hair  ;  ^  and  I  shall 
miss  its  owner  exceedingly  about  the  house 
and  garden.'  *And  so,'  she  thought,  but  did 
not  say,  '  will  my  poor  forgotten  brother.' 
So  they  ended  good  friends,  as  they  had 
begun. 


CHAPTER  11. 


SOMEWHAT   CONTRADICTORY. 


IFE  looked  very  thin  and  pale  to 
Aurea  Chapel  as  she  slowly  did 
her  packing  next  day ;  only  the 
very  rind  of  an  existence  from  which  all 
the  flavour  and  substance  had  departed 
seemed  to  be  left  her.  Aurea  was  one  of 
those  women  who  really  live  only  in  the 
enjoyment  of  masculine  society :  out  of  it 
their  vitality  is  in  abeyance  ;  in  it  they  are 
gay,  sparkling,  bewitching.  In  the  com- 
pany of  admirers,  possible  or  impossible, 
they  compel  recognition  by  a  subtle  un- 
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definable  influence,  by  an  unexpressed 
appeal,  beneath  which  is  23robably  hidden 
no  conscious  flirtation,  no  calculated  schem- 
ing. Nature  has  ranked  them  among  the 
brightest  creatures  that  she  meant  to  please, 
has  given  them  charming  instincts,  edu- 
cated by  inheritance.  At  their  best  them- 
selves in  society,  they  enliven  and  refine 
social  intercourse  by  the  contagion  of  agree- 
able sentiments. 

*  Why,'  the  girl  asked  herself  sadly,  as 
she  slowly  collected  her  things,  'had  she 
been  so  foolish  as  to  quarrel  with  the  only 
being  who  had  made  her  stay  at  Slums  by 
endurable  ?  And  now  it  was  not  likely 
that  she  would  ever  see  him  ao-ain.  She 
could  not  linger  on  at  the  Vicarage,  since 
her  presence  seemed  to  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  prolonged  and  inconvenient 
absence  of  its  owner.  Sir  Crowsby  Wey- 
land  was  not  the  sort  of  man  who  would  be 
likely  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of  coming 
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to  see  her  off  at  the  station,  and  by  her  ill- 
timed  petulance  she  had  deprived  herself 
of  any  other  opportunity  for  making  up  her 
difference  with  him.  Here  was  a  man  over 
whom  she  exercised  but  a  doubtful  power. 
All  the  pains  w^hich  George  Apers  took 
about  her,  she  was  disposed  to  take  about 
Sir  Crowsby  Weyland.  Difficult  to  be 
won,  she  wanted  to  win  ;  meantime,  the 
idea  of  poor  George  Apers's  patient  fidelity 
was  becoming  distinctly  displeasing  to  her. 
She  began  rather  to  despise  him  for  it. 
Incapable  of  appreciating  the  refinement  of 
a  sentiment  which  proved  its  strength  by 
the  renunciation  of  present  realization,  out 
of  tender  respect  for  its  object,  she  had  been 
at  first  incredulous  of  George's  expressed 
determination  not  to  profit  by  the  chance 
which  made  her  an  inmate  of  their  house. 
Then,  as  she  observed  the  persistency  with 
which  he  adhered  to  his  resolution,  she 
grew  contemptuous  and  angry.     She  even 
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began  to  suspect  liis  motives.  And  whilst 
he  was  consoling  himself  with  the  cherished 
memory  of  that  parting  scene  in  the  Devon- 
shire garden,  and  was  flattering  himself  with 
the  promise  that  he  would  '  stay  aw^ay  as 
long  as  it  was  the  only  thing  he  could  do 
for  her,'  she,  on  her  part,  had  found  no 
difficulty  in  forgetting  at  once  the  tender 
words  themselves  and  the  aifection  which 
she  had  undoubtedly  felt  for  the  speaker  so 
long  as  he  was  the  only  man  upon  whose 
aid  she  could  rely  in  a  terrible  emergency. 
But  Sir  Crowsby  Weyland  had  said  so 
many  better  and  pleasanter  thmgs  since 
then,  that  George's  words  had  been  almost 
driven  out  of  her  memory.  This  miscon- 
ception of  George's  motives  was  indeed  fast 
converting  her  former  friendship  for  hkn 
into  repulsion. 

Aurea  was  absolutely  undisturbed  over 
her  packing,  since  Jessie  was  detamed  longer 
than  usual  at  the  infirmary.     Grandmother 
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Daily  was  missing  at  Adam's  bedside. 
Troubled  b}^  lier  strange  non-appearance, 
Adam  was  unable  to  give  Ms  mind  to 
anything,  and  Jessie  undertook  to  go  in 
search  of  the  old  woman.  She  found  her 
groaning  on  her  stiff,  rheumatic  knees  over 
the  painful  labour  of  scrubbing  the  day- 
room  boards,  a  task  ordinarily  performed 
by  an  able-bodied  inmate.  In  pursuance  of 
his  wife's  threat,  the  master  had,  it  ap- 
peared, brought  Mrs.  Daily  up  before  the 
Board  upon  the  vague  charge  of  '  making 
herself  too  much  at  home  in  the  House,' 
and  the  Board  had  accordingly  prescribed 
the  hard  discipline  of  the  scrubbing-brush. 

A  good  deal  of  scrubbing  as  a  remed}^ 
for  a  very  little  self-assertion  might  appear 
severe  ;  but  in  excuse  for  the  master,  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  as  the  governor 
of  so  large  a  workhouse,  leisure  for  the 
analysis  of  personal  motive  could  not  fairly 
be   expected   from   him.      He  would  have 
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been  exceedingly  indignant  if  any  connec- 
tion were  to  have  been  assumed  between  his 
action  in  this  matter  and  the  loss  of  a 
responsible  position  by  his  wife's  brother 
at  the  factory,  in  consequence  of  the  mis- 
government  which  Adam  Daily's  accident 
had  brouo^ht  to  lio^ht. 

Delayed  by  the  necessity  of  consoling  the 
old  woman,  who  was  sio^hino^  for  rest 
beneath  the  moulds  by  the  side  of  her 
departed  husband,  whilst  her  grandson 
was  pining  above  for  a  return  to  that  life 
of  new  exertion  which  was  to  be  devoted 
to  his  grandmother's  deliverance  from  the 
chances  of  such  cruel  drudgery,  Jessie  did 
not  get  back  to  the  Yicarage  till  late  in  the 
afternoon.  In  the  drawino^-room,  awaitinsc 
her  return,  she  found  Sir  Crowsby  Wey- 
land  and  an  imposing-looking  widow  lady 
in  black  silks  and  satins,  which  overflowed 
George  Apers's  shabby  chair.  Sir  Crowsby 
introduced  her  as  his  sister.     Either  Mrs. 
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Smith's  delay  in  appearing,  or  a  dislike  to 
being  there  at  all,  had  unfavourably  in- 
fluenced the  manners  of  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion. She  was  eager  to  explain,  with 
unpleasing  prolixity,  that  she  had  only 
come  down  to  the  Ferry  that  very  day ; 
that  she  was  'tired  to  death  with  her 
journey;'  that  she  had  left  her  youngest 
boy  in  an  attack  of  the  croup;  that,  with 
so  many  demands  upon  her  time,  she  found 
it  '  not  merely  difficult,  but  absolutely  im- 
possible to  pay  half  the  calls  that  were  on 
her  list ; '  and  she  distinctly  left  it  to  be 
inferred  that  she  only  paid  this  one  at  the 
express  suggestion  of  her  brother.  During 
these  unnecessary  and  unpleasing  confi- 
dences, Sir  Crowsby,  restlessly  fidgeting 
upon  the  opposite  sofa,  turned  his  eyes 
now  with  annoyance  upon  his  sister,  now 
^\'ith  expectation  upon  the  door.  Alter- 
nating signs  of  passive  boredom  with 
e^ddences  of  active  disgust  at  his  sister's  bad 
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taste,  he  dropped  liis  company  manner,  and 
without  it  became  at  once  a  plain  squire  of 
the  Fen-lands. 

The  stately  widow  accepted  the  tea  which 
was  offered  her  much  as  Jessie  fancied  she 
must  have  accepted  all  other  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life  at  the  hands  of  some- 
body else.  It  was  clear  that  not  for  a 
moment  did  she  lose  the  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  herself  and  what  to  the  farmer's 
daughter-in-law  by  whom  she  was  enter- 
tained; yet  that  consciousness  was  curiously 
mastered  by  an  unmistakable  subservience 
to  her  brother's  will,  for  her  pointed  inquiry 
for  Miss  Chapel  was  certainly  made  in 
obedience  to  Sir  Crowsby's  unspoken 
prompting.  Up  to  this  point  Jessie  had 
not  thought  it  her  duty  to  interfere  for  the 
introduction  of  Aurea.  She  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  alia}'  Sir  Crowsby's  evident 
anxiety.  The  young  lady  had  in  all  pro- 
bability  ^^^.tnessed   his     arrival     from    the 
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mndows  of  the  room  above,  and  if  she 
stayed  upstairs,  it  was  presumably  because 
she  preferred  to  do  so ;  but  she  had  now  no 
civil  pretence  for  refusing  to  inform  the  fair 
recluse  of  the  visitors'  arrival. 

Aurea  was  not  discovered,  as  Jessie  more 
than  half  expected,  on  tiptoe  to  meet  a 
sentimental  crisis;  on  the  contrary,  she  was 
curled  up  in  a  kitten -like  attitude  on  a 
billowy  mass  of  finery  which  strewed  the 
floor.  Her  bright  head  rested  against  a 
half-packed  trunk,  protected  by  a  falling 
drapery  of  soft  shawls,  and  she  was 
genuinely  and  innocently  fast  asleep.  The 
afternoon  had  been  dull,  and  Aurea  always 
did  go  to  sleej)  when  life  was  dull.  It  was, 
at  least,  a  harmless  method  of  escape  from 
the  tedium  of  solitary  reflection.  Truly,  a 
little  insensibility  serves  its  possessor  better 
than  many  a  system  of  religion  or  philo- 
sophy, however  wisely  formulated. 

^  Sir  Crowsby  Weyland,  encore!'  she  ex- 
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claimed,  pretending  to  yawn,  but  in  reality 
colouring  with  j3leasure,  whilst  she  made  a 
dive  at  her  trunk  to  pull  out  a  dress  she 
had  already  packed;  'and  he  has  actually 
induced  his  sister  to  call,  has  he  ?  Why,  he 
must  have  got  her  down  from  town  on 
purpose;  and  isn't  she  wishing  she  could 
afford  to  take  her  own  way  in  spite  of  him ! 
One's  own  way  always  is  the  best  way  in 
the  world.  If  only  one  could  always  know 
what  one's  own  way  is.  I'm  sure  if  I  knew 
what  would  be  best  in  the  end  for  me  to  do, 
as  well  as  I  know  what  is  best  for  me  to 
wear^  I'd  always  do  it !  About  going  down 
now?  There's  more  in  it  than  descending 
the  stairs,  you  know.  Jessie,  what  would 
you  advise  me  to  do  f 

*  Oh,  if  I  gave  ad\^ce,  it  would  be  my 
way;  presumably,  therefore,  not  the  best  way 
for  you.  Upon  your  own  showing  you  must 
decide  for  yourself.' 

'  Well,  you  could  go  and  tell  them  I  was 
VOL.  III.  42 
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asleep,  and  you  didn't  like  to  wake  me.  I 
was,  and  no  doubt  you  didn't  like  to,  though 
you  didn't  show  it,  so  it  would  be  true 
enough  for  general  ^^urposes.  After  all, 
what  I  did  declare  was  that  I'd  not  be  in 
the  drawing-room  if  he  called  to-day,  and 
I  wasn't;  and  that  I'd  not  enter  the  garden 
again,  and  I  won't.  Tie  this  ribbon  for  me, 
please,  Jessie;  I  can  think  so  much  better 
whilst  I'm  dressino'.  Xow  what  are  you 
hurrying  for  ?  Let  them  wait.  It'll  do 
them  good.  Perhaps  after  all  I  may  as  well 
go  down,  as  he  has  got  his  sister  here 
on  purpose.' 

'  How  do  you  know  he  has  done  any 
such  thing?  She  told  me  that  she  had 
been  coming  every  day  for  the  last  fort- 
night, but  that  her  second  boy  had  fallen 
down  the  stairs.' 

*  And  her  tliird  boy  would  have  fallen  up 
them,  only  her  brother  made  her  see  that 
she'd  got  to  come.     I  know  all  about  her 
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and  their  relations  to  one  another.  He 
hasn't  talked  every  day  to  me  for  the  last 
three  weeks  without  my  discovering  all 
that.  She  is  a  woman  in  whom  the 
maternal  instinct  shared  with  pussy-cats 
does  duty  for  a  heart,  and  in  whom  self- 
interest  takes  the  place  of  conscience. 
That  sentiment  isn't  mine.' 

'  So  I  should  judge,'  said  Jessie  drily. 

*  And  so  you  would  hope,  apparently. 
Well,  you're  all  right  about  it;  it's  a  quota- 
tion. "Whose?"  don't  ask.  Mr.  Stuck- 
ley's  ;  but  it  fits  Sir  Crowsby  Weyland's 
sister  like  a  glove.  Go  downstairs  now, 
and  see  if  it  doesn't.' 

Accepting  the  suggestion  in  a  different 
spirit  as  a  useful  hint,  Jessie  descended,  and 
endeavoured  to  convert  the  silence  in  which 
the  lady  seemed  disposed  to  await  Aurea's 
entrance,  into  a  conversation  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  five  boys.  She  met  with  an  im- 
mediate response,  Sir  Crowsby's  sister  being 
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one  of  those  perfectly  selfish  talkers  whose 
conversation  leaves  it  a  matter  for  regret 
that  a  sponge  or  some  other  inanimate  ob- 
ject cannot  be  made  the  recipient  of  their 
remarks.  All  that  her  boys  had  had,  and 
when  they  had  it;  what  they  wore,  and  how 
thev  looked  in  it ;  what  thev  said,  and  when 
they  said  it;  how  great  was  their  devotion 
to  herself,  and  how  complete  their  indiffer- 
ence to  anybody  else — during  all  this,  her 
brother  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  disgust 
and  his  impatience  for  Aurea's  entrance. 
But  Aurea  meant  to  be  waited  for,  and 
waited  for  she  was. 

Jessie,  in  desjDair,  was  endeavouring  to  be 
interested  in  hearino^  for  the  third  time 
how  old  the  vouno-est  was,  when  at  leno;th 
Aurea  descended,  dressed  in  her  very 
freshest  toilet,  put  on  to  supply  her  with 
at  least  one  indisputable  point  of  superiority 
to  her  company  ;  but  with  it  she  positively 
wore  her  garden-hat,  the  same  hat  that  Sir 
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Crowsby  knew  so  well  and  in  company  with 
which  he  had  spent  so  many  hours  in  the 
Vicarage  garden.  Jessie  had  scarcely  time 
to  ask  herself  the  motive  of  this  apparently 
sudden  chano'e  of  intention  on  the  vouns; 
lady's  j^art,  when  Sir  Crowsby,  by  accepting 
it  as  an  invitation  for  one  more  stroll,  fell 
headlong  into  the  trap  provided  for  him  by 
this  wary  little  spider. 

^  His  sister  would  like  to  see  the  garden,' 
and  he  requested  Mrs.  Smith  to  lead  the 
way  thither.  His  sister,  to  whom  all 
places  wherein  she  had  no  hope  of  finding 
her  second  boy  were  at  the  moment  equally 
indifferent,  accepted  the  dictation  of  his  look 
and  tone ;  but  when  Aurea  should  have 
followed,  she  resolutely  stood  her  ground. 
'  No  garden  for  me,  Sir  Crowsby ;  if  you 
attached  any  importance  to  my  words,  you 
would  know  that  I  told  you  I  would  never 
enter  it  again.' 

'  So  much  the  better.     Mrs.  Smith  must 
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already  have  got  my  sister  half-way  doTvn 
to  the  pot-herbs;  and  as  Clara's  tongue  has 
long  been  in  her  nursery,  I've  no  doubt  it 
will  happily  remain  there.  Meanwhile,  I  am 
better  pleased  to  stay  here  with  you;  but 
why  that  hat  ?' 

'  He  asks  why  I  bring  my  hat,  when  the 
answer  is   before   his  eyes   in  the   present 
arrano'ement !     Men  are  blind/ 
'  You  wanted  them  to  go  out.' 
*  I  meant  them  to  do  it.     Is  that  very 
surprising  ?' 

'  A  little  contradictory,  perhaps.' 
'When  was  I  ever  anything  else?' 
*Xot   since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
your  acquaintance,  certainly.' 

'  Then  I  am  consistent  in  that,  at  least. 
In  my  contradictoriness  I  am  consistency 
itself.  I  was  told  so  once ;  but  let  us  drop 
this  chatter  and  come  to  serious  conversa- 
tion. Sir  Crowsby,  I  want  you  to  do  some- 
thing  for  me.     It's    about   the  money  for 
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that  boy.     I  came  downstairs  to   speak  to 
you  on  purpose — for  no  other  reason.' 

'  Not  on  my  account  at  all.' 

*  Not  in  the  very  least :  it  isn't  flattering ; 
but  then  I  never  flatter.' 

'  I  am  content  to  be  flattered  by  being 
recognised  as  an  instrument  for  your  service. 
Miss  Chapel.' 

^  That  is  pretty ;  but  attend,  please. 
Time  is  short,  and  those  two  ladies  will 
not  look  at  the  sea-kale  for  ever,  though 
you  may  have  frightened  your  sister  into 
the  most  abject  submission  to  your  un- 
expressed commands.  Listen,  SirCrowsby: 
papa  has  sent  me  no  answer,  and  I  haven't 
got  the  money  for  that  dreadful  boy.  Jessie 
has  got  such  extraordinary  notions  of  her 
prodigy,  that  I  believe  she  thinks  I  ought 
to  make  it  up  to  him  myself  in  some  way. 
I  do  believe  she  would  really  have  liked  me 
to  go  down  on  my  knees  and  bless  him,  and 
cry  over  him,  and  ofler  him  touching  vows 
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of  grateful  devotion  and  tender  friendship 
for  the  rest  of  my  days.  I  am  sure  she 
thinks  he  won't  take  the  money ;  and  I 
know  she'd  a  great  deal  rather  I  didn't  offer 
it  him — in  fact,  she  said  so;  but  I  mean  to, 
and  he  must  be  made  to  take  it.  Look 
here,  Sir  Crowsby:  I  shall  send  it  to  you. 
You  will  jDromise  me  to  make  him  take  it, 
won't  you  ?  Or  do  you  think  it  would  le 
better  to  give  it  to  his  father  ?' 

^  What  !  to  James  Daily !  Indeed,  Miss 
Chapel,  with  the  utmost  devotion  to  the 
least  of  all  your  wishes,  I  should  scarcely, 
even  at  your  express  command,  venture  to 
offer  it  to  him.  Why,  I  should  have  the 
money  flung  back  in  my  face !  He  is  such 
a  Radical  that  he  has  never  even  sent  me 
in  his  bill  for  work  done  for  me,  because  I 
happened  to  pay  for  some  necessaries  for 
his  son's  use ;  moreover,  he's  dreadfully 
offended  with  me  because  I  declined  to  lend 
him  a  valuable  document   relating  to   the 
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tenure  of  Sodden  Farm.  He  has  got  a  craze 
on  that  point.  I  offered  to  read  him  the 
heads  of  agreement,  but  he  "wanted  to  take 
it  and  spell  it  out  himself;  and  when  I 
demurred,  he  went  off  in  a  huff  as  if  I'd 
insulted  him.' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  know.  I  heard  all  about  that 
bill  business,'  laughed  Aurea ;  '  Mrs.  Smith 
was  delighted.  She  said  it  proved  him  to 
be  "  a  thorough  gentleman,"  or  something 
ridiculous  like  that.  I  do  hate  all  that 
nonsense  about  people  being  gentlemen, 
when  they  are  thatchers  or  cobblers,  or 
somethino:  of  that  sort.  As  if  everyone 
didn't  really  know  who  was  a  gentleman 
and  who  was  not.' 

'  The  subject  is  a  nice  one,  Miss  Chapel ; 
but  our  time  is  unfortunately  limited.  Must 
you  really  go  to-morrow?' 

'  Certainly  I  must.  Mrs.  Smith's  long- 
ing to  be  out  of  the  country.  She  is  only 
waiting  for  that   boy  to   recover,   and  for 
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her  brother  to  come  home ;  and  therefore 
also  for  me  to  be  gone.  I  can't  think  how 
she  can  stay  in  England,  and  leave  her 
husband  to  be  lost  all  by  himself  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  unless,  to  be  sure,  she  suspects  that 
he  doesn't  want  her.     I  wouldn't  do  it.' 

'  No ;  you  would  be  more  likely  to  desert 
him!' 

'  Sir  Crowsby ! '  flashed  Aurea  ;  Sir 
Crowsby  smiled,  but  continued  in  an  un- 
moved tone  : 

'  She  is  very  unwise  if  she  is  thinking 
of  taking  my  poor  friend  Mr.  Smith  out 
with  her.  Everyone  can  tell  that  he  will 
die  the  first  day  that  they  get  out  to  sea. 
Of  late  he  has  been  going  downhill  at  a 
hand-gallop.' 

'  I  fancy  it  is  his  doing  rather  than  hers. 
He's  determined  not  to  let  her  go  alone. 
He  clmgs  to  her  so.  He'll  hardly  let  her 
be  out  of  his  sight,  even  for  an  hour.  He's 
tiresome,  quite,  poor  old  man!     He  comes 
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every  day,  and  he  sits  in  that  armchair  and 
waits  for  her  return  from  the  infirmary,  and 
then  they  discuss  the  Australian  project 
together.  I  always  go  away  and  dress  for 
dinner  whilst  it's  going  on,  and  then  if  they 
want  to  be  confidential  and  affectionate  they 
can.' 

'  You  don't  approve  of  affection,  then  ?' 
'  On  principle,  yes  ;  in  practice,  no.  I 
don't  belong  to  an  afiectionate  family. 
Well,  I'm  really  going  to-morrow,  and  Mr. 
Apers  is  coming  home — though  why  he 
couldn't  do  it  before  is  quite  mysterious ; 
but  you  know  all  about  that.' 

'  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  speak,  I 
should  say  that  his  absence  might  possibly 
be  dictated  by  delicacy  of  feeling.  I  should 
say  that  he  was  a  very  scrupulous  man, 
and  under  the  circumstances  of  your  being 
almost  an  involuntary  guest  in  his  house, 
perhaps  he  felt  himself  debarred  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  pleasant  chance.     He  has 
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always  struck  me  as  a  singularly  sensitive 
man.' 

'  I  don't  see  why  lie  couldn't  have  come 
back  if  he  had  liked.' 

*  Possibly  not :  young  ladies  are  not  the 
best  judges  in  these  matters.' 

'  Young  ladies  must  be  the  best  judges 
in  their  own  alFairs.' 

'  Pardon  me :  if  I  were  speaking  to  any- 
one but  a  young  lady  I  should  be  prepared 
to  question  that  statement.' 

'  Well,  then,  w^ho  am  I  to  submit  my 
judgment  to  ?' 

*  You  can  scarcely  do  better  under  pre- 
sent circumstances  than  be  guided  by  your 
friend's  sister.' 

*What,  by  Mrs.  Smith?' 

^  Assuredly.  She's  a  clever  and  capable 
woman,  given  to  indej)endent  judgment, 
and  not  likely  to  be  unduly  influenced  by 
her  partiality  for  her  brother.  She  leads 
rather  than  follows,  so  I've  been  told.' 
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'  Oil  yes  ;  Jessie  is  all  very  well.  She 
was  very  good  to  me,  I  know,  when  I  first 
came  here.  She — well — I  hate  to  talk 
about  it,  but  you  know  it  all,  so  it  can't 
be  helped.  She  kept  away  all  those  people 
who  behaved  so  badly  to  me  down  in  Devon- 
shire. She  answered  lots  of  disagreeable 
letters.  Yes,  I  don't  deny  she  was  very 
kind  about  all  that ;  but  after  all,  you  know, 
I  don't  understand  her.  I  used  to  like  her 
brother  George  so  much  the  best  of  the  two. 
I  don't  now.  But  then  she  cares  so  much 
about  such  absurd  thino-s,  and  o^oes  in  for 
such  extraordinary  friendships — these  Dailys 
and  lots  of  other  queer  creatures.  She  can- 
not reallv  care  for  them,  vou  know:  it  stands 
to  reason  it  must  be  put  on ;  and  then  that 
is  not  nice.' 

'  Tastes  differ,  Miss  Chapel.  Xow  my 
sister  cares  about  nothino-  but  her  o^vn  ^\q 
boys  ;  and  to  my  mind  that  is  not  nice. 
And  she  declares  that  I  care  about  nothing 
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but  myself;  and  she  rightly  feels  that  that 
is  not  nice.' 

'  jSTo,  that  is  not  nice  ;  that  is  what  papa 
does/  answered  Aurea. 

'  Well,  what  is  nice  then  ?'  he  asked. 

'  To  care  about  nice  people.' 

'  And  who  are  the  nice  people  ?' 

*Why,  the  people  we  care  about,  of 
course.' 

'  And  that  is  ourselves.  See  what  we 
have  reduced  it  to,'  answered  Sir  Crowsby, 
laughing.  '  Miss  Aurea  Chapel  and  Sir 
CroAvsby  Weyland  only  care  about  them- 
selves and  each  other — is  that  it  ?  And  vet 
they've  got  to  say  "  Good-bye  "  to-morrow. 
Is  it  really  so,  Aurea  ? 

'  No  ;  they've  got  to  say  "  Good-bye  "  at 
once.  Here  is  your  sister  coming  back  ; 
go  out  to  meet  her,  please,  at  the  gate,  and 
take  her  straight  home.  I'm  not  in  the 
mood  to  display  the  slightest  interest  in 
your  five  nephews.' 
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'  Confound  them  !'  said  their  affectionate 
uncle,  with  a  very  white  look  about  his  lips. 

'  Sir  Crowsby  !' 

*  Well,  Miss  Chapel,  whilst  I  am  obliged 
to  play  the  thankless  part  of  the  affection- 
ate brother  and  uncle,  I  am  forced  to  deny 
myself  the  delights  of  more  voluntary 
service.  I've  told  you  so,  and  you  know 
it :  what  more  can  I  say  ?' 

But  Aurea  Chapel  had  fled  at  the 
approach  of  the  two  ladies,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  she  even  heard  the  question  ;  at  any 
rate,  she  had  vouchsafed  him  no  sentimental 
adieu. 


CHAPTER  III. 


LOVE     OE     ]MONEY. 


ever  ao^ain  to  address  his  daue^hter. 


^^ EITHER  in  liis  native  lanofuao^e 
nor  in  tlie  softer  tono'ue  of  the 
South  was  the    Signor   Capella 

The 

silence  which  surrounded  him  might  never 
again  be  broken ;  for  even  whilst  she  busied 
herself  with  preparations  for  rejoining  him, 
he  lav,  utterino;  no  more  artistic  sentiments, 
breathing  no  more  devotion  to  the  land  of 
his  adoption  or  to  any  other,  in  the 
mortuary  chapel  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice 
in  Rome.     A  stranger  to  the  end  in  point 
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of  fact,  an  alien  in  natural  thought  and 
feeling  from  the  j)eople  whose  *  pleasant 
places  '  he  had  dwelt  in,  and  whose  '  lines ' 
he  had  coveted.  Alone  in  his  apartment 
in  Eome,  at  the  dullest  season  of  the  year, 
before  the  earliest  British  visitor  had  begun 
to  consult  the  house-agent,  when  even  the 
resident  Italians  had  for  the  most  part 
migrated  to  cooler  villas  on  the  summer 
hills,  when  H.  B.  M.'s  Consul  had  gone  for 
a  trip  to  Corsica,  when  the  English  Chaplain 
was  preaching  his  winter  sermons  to  the 
autumn  visitors  in  the  Tyrol,  and  the 
favourite  doctors  had  departed  with  the 
yearly  guests,  Aurea's  father  lay  dying. 

The  Signor  Capella  had  not  the  slightest 
wish  that  '  out  of  his  ashes  '  should  '  be 
made  the  violet  of  his  native  land  ;'  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  nourished  a  lifelong 
grudge  against  some  unknown  Power  for 
the  blunder  of  his  British  birth.  He  had 
carefully  acquired  the  colloquial  use   of  a 
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foreign  tongue,  had  made  no  friends  but 
such  as  were  of  foreio:n  orioin,  had  eschewed 
Protestantism  and  all  the  ways  of  the 
British  tourist,  had  led  the  life  of  an  artist 
and  a  Roman,  had  been  attentively  respon- 
sive on  all  questions,  social  and  political,  to 
local  influence  ;  and  yet,  in  very  truth,  this 
strange  man  died  consoled  by  the  idea  that 
in  that  other  world  which  he  did  not 
believe  in,  he  should  not  wake  up  an 
Italian.  Yet,  to  be  buried  at  once,  and  to 
be  buried  where  he  died,  beneath  the 
blazing  autumnal  sun  of  Italy,  before  his 
daughter  or  any  of  his  kindred  could,  in 
some  moment  of  softened  feeling,  claim  his 
bones  for  English  earth  —  this  was  the 
dearest  wish  he  imparted  to  the  Italian 
doctor  and  to  the  British  Vice- Consul  who 
stood  beside  his  bed. 

The  Vice- Consul  was  an  insignificant 
picture-cleaner,  who  had  apartments  in  an 
unknown  street,  and  whose  hands,  hastily 
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snatched   from    the   giue-pot    and    shinmg 
with  varnish,  disfigured  the  dying  deposi- 
tions of  the  once  fastidious  artist.     To  their 
custody,  however,  for  lack  of  a  better,  was 
the    Signor   Capella    compelled   to  entrust 
all  his   documents,  papers,    and   treasures, 
pending  the  return  of  the  superior  repre- 
sentative ;  with  instructions  to  transmit  a 
suitable  intimation  of  his  death  and  burial 
to     his    sole    surviving    daughter,    Aurea 
Chapel,  at  the  address  which  had  last  been 
sent  him  by  her,  namely  Slumsby  Yicarage 
in  the  English  Fenlands.     Money  for  the 
elaborate   sculj^ture   which   his   fancy   had 
sketched  for  his  own  tombstone  was   also 
handed    to    the     picture -cleaner     by     the 
expiring  man  before  he  died  (of  the  spleen, 
so  the   Italian   doctor  informed  the  Yice- 
Consul :     a     disease     wliich     he    averred 
killed  off  all  Eno^lishmen  above  the  ao^e  of 
fifty  years,  and  was  the  cause,  he   added, 
that   America   was  fast   growing  into  the 
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England  of  the  future,  because  in  America 
there  T^^as  no  spleen,  whilst  in  [the  British 
Isles  depopulation  was  so  rapidly  pro- 
gressing, owing  to  that  cause,  that  there 
were  seven  women  to  one  man,  and  all  the 
well-to-do  people  were  forced  to  travel  to 
other  countries  in  hopes  of  prolonging  their 
painful  existence).  The  picture  -  cleaner 
carefully  sealed  up  the  deceased's  effects  in 
the  presence  of  the  doctor  and  of  two  Italian 
priests  ;  then  he  wrote,  but  did  not  tele- 
graph, to  Miss  Aurea  Chapel,  as  desired, 
assigning  time  and  place  of  the  sad  event, 
and  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  doctor's  certifi- 
cate, duly  attested  by  himself. 

It  was  well  the  Signor  Capella  could  not 
read  that  document,  for  it  would  have 
angered  him  mightily.  In  reality,  he  died 
of  Roman  fever,  aggravated  no  doubt  by 
his  refusal  to  allow  himself  the  whole  year 
round  any  change  of  climate.  Wishing  to 
be  more  Italian  than  the  Italians,  he  had 
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declined  to  go  away  to  any  cooler  summer 
resort.  It  had  been  one  of  his  favourite 
axioms  that  '  Roman  fever/  so  called,  was 
the  parasite  of  the  British  tourist,  belonged 
to  him,  and  was  kept  up  by  him  solely — 
that  it  never  touched  any  naturalized 
Eno^lishman  who  conformed  to  the  usao'es 
of  the  country;  and  to  save  his  life  he 
would  not  have  admitted  that  he  furnished 
an  exception  to  his  own  rule.  The  Signor 
Capella  showed  no  more  concern  about  his 
worldly  than  about  his  spiritual  affairs. 
He  had  done  ■\\T.th  a  mismanaged  world, 
and  he  really  did  not  much  care  how  his 
departm^e  might  affect  the  daughter  whom 
he  left  behind  him.  How  vast  a  change  it 
would  make  in  her  circumstances,  he  was 
well  aware;  but  he  left  all,  as  he  left  her, 
with  an  indifference  which  was  unfeigned, 
and  which  was  in  reality  the  outcome  of 
the  deepest  personal  disappointment.  Mr. 
Chapel  was  sick  with  so  persistent  a  dis- 
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taste  for  his  life  here  on  this  planet,  that  for 
years  he  had  lacked  the  energy,  not  the 
will,  to  resign  it ;  and  this  lack  of  enter- 
prise had  been  at  the  root  of  his  refusal  to 
take  even  the  short  journey  to  Tivoli.  This 
failure  of  hope  possibly  accounted  for  his 
fallino:  a  victim  at  last  to  the  malaria  which 
his  acclimatized  constitution  had  withstood 
for  so  long. 

Well,  the  priests  did  their  duty.  The 
stranger,  it  was  hoped,  slept  in  peace  in  the 
land  of  his  adoption.  The  important  letter 
went  to  England,  and  the  picture-cleaner 
returned  to  his  glue-pots  ;  the  lattices  were 
closed  in  the  dead  man's  apartments,  the 
doors  were  fastened,  and  the  seals  were  set,  so 
that  no  curiosity  might  know  in  Rome,  until 
the  e^enuine  Consul  returned  from  his  wan- 
derings,  whether  the  Signor  Capella  had  left 
his  daughter  an  English  fortune,  or  a  few 
worthless  pictures  and  the  heritage  of  a 
rejected  name.     Least  of  all  did  she  know  it 
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herself  in  Slumsby,  where,  with  all  her  pre- 
parations round  her,  she  sat  crying  upstairs 
in  the  room  wliich  was  to  be  hers  no 
longer. 

George  Apers  would  not  permit  himself 
to  return  home  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  his  fair  guest  was  to  take  her 
departure,  but  by  a  very  early  train  on  the 
following  morning — the  same,  indeed,  as 
that  which  Aurea  had  taken  when  she  ran 
away  from  Glen  Combe — he  purposed  to 
arrive  at  Slumsby.  Although  he  knew  that 
she  would  have  left  the  day  before,  and 
would  by  that  time  be  in  Paris,  it  was 
impossible  to  him  to  picture  his  own  home 
without  the  adornment  of  her  presence. 
For  so  many  weeks  his  fancy  had  dehghted 
to  follow  her  about  the  sunny  old  house  and 
garden,  and  to  fill  each  spot  familiar  to  him 
with  the  atmosphere  of  youth  and  love 
which  were  associated  in  his  thoughts  with 
her.     Still  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the 
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feeling  that  he  should  detect  lingering  in  each 
familiar  object  the  charm  of  her  presence; 
that  her  influence  would  insensibly  pene- 
trate the  spot  which  had  been  her  dwelling 
for  weeks;  that  at  least  the  echo  of  her 
musical  laughter  and  of  her  mirthful  ways 
would  remain  for  him,  and  the  results  of 
her  presence  in  his  sister's  jDraise.  With 
the  narrowness  of  special  interpretation,  he 
would  have  rejected  the  term  which  alone 
would  have  described  his  feeling,  namely, 
that  his  dwelling  had  been  consecrated  by 
having  sheltered  Aurea,  as  if  the  centring 
of  loving  thoughts  and  deeds  in  any  spot 
on  earth  were  not  its  highest  consecration. 
By  his  generous  shielding  of  her  name  from 
all  the  mischievous  arrows  which  slanderous 
gossip  aimed  that  way,  he  had  atoned  for 
the  weakness  which  had  met  her  earlier 
appeal.  By  so  much  less  as  he  had  felt 
himself  a  man  before,  did  he  feel  himself  the 
more  one  now.      Duty  had  demanded  the 
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atonement  from  him,  and  love  had  rendered 
it  not  only  easy  but  delightful,  in  spite  of 
his  sensitive  nature  and  of  his  nervous 
temperament.  He  had  fallen  once  from 
fear  of  consequences,  and  the  results  had 
been  more  disastrous  than  he  had  antici- 
pated. But  he  had  been  true  since,  true  to 
himself  and  true  to  her ;  and  his  reward  lay 
in  knowing  this,  and  in  believing  that  she 
realized  it  also. 

Until  he  got  into  the  town  of  Cutthorpe 
no  speed  seemed  fast  enough  for  George 
Apers;  but  once  there,  in  passing  through 
the  well-known  streets,  it  began  to  come 
home  to  him  with  dull,  retarding  power  that 
the  nearer  he  got  to  Slumsby  Yicarage  the 
farther  he  got  from  Aurea  Chapel ;  that  she 
was  in  reality  speeding  away  from  him 
somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  Paris, 
hastening  southwards  to  Dijon  straight  as 
the  crow  flies,  and  that  farther  and  farther 
her  course  was  diverging  from  his.     Under 
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the  influence  of  this  variation  of  idea,  his 
feet  grew  heavier  and  his  pace  slackened, 
until,  much  as  he  had  longed,  he  now  began 
to  dread  re-entering  the  rooms  where  she 
had  been,  but  was  not  now.  At  this  stage 
of  feeling  he  reached  the  Union  gates,  and 
in  order  to  defer  the  painful  realization,  he 
was  minded  to  turn  in  and  to  ask  after 
Adam  Daily.  But  when  he  reached  the 
infirmary  ward,  he  gave  that  name  quite 
hesitatingly  to  the  delicate-looking  youth, 
who,  surrounded  by  books  and  flowers,  and 
propped  up  in  bed  by  a  chair  and  a  pillow, 
kept  his  finger  in  his  book  whilst  he  greeted 
the  visitor  with  a  subdued  smile. 

Adam  was  at  that  period  of  life  in  which 
a  complete  change  of  conditions,  whether 
produced  by  accident,  illness,  or  grief,  may 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time  convert  the 
boy  or  girl  into  the  thoughtful  man  or 
woman.  The  physical  change  was  the  first 
to  strike  George  Apers.     He  had  seen  Adam 
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Daily  last  as  a  stout,  healtliy  country  lad; 
above  the  average  possibly  in  intelligence, 
but  in  a  vague,  undirected  form;  groping 
his  way  out  of  chaos,  uncertain  of  every- 
thing ;  confounding  sympathetic  emotion 
with  physical  sensation;  tongue-tied  and 
shamefaced,  finding  expression  less  by 
articulate  language  than  by  inarticulate 
gesture,  according  to  the  childish  habit  of 
men  and  minds  and  nations.  Now  it  was 
evident  not  only  that  the  long  thin  limbs 
could  scarcely  stretch  themselves  upon  the 
workhouse  bed,  which  had  been  amply  long 
enough  for  them  at  first,  but  that  the  out- 
line of  the  face  had  become  entirely  changed, 
gaining  in  refined  and  stamped  expression 
what  it  had  lost  in  flesh  and  sunburn  ; 
whilst  the  thoughtful  eyes — eyes  which 
were  no  lono^er  wonderino;  like  those  of  a 
person  half- awaked  from  sleep  —  were 
keenly  and  critically  alive  and  awake. 
Certain  forms  of  physical  suffering  leave 
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the  mind  freer  to  work  than  any  kind  of 
merely  manual  labour,  and  Adam's  body, 
bound  at  first  to  active  suffering,  cramped 
afterwards  in  the  passive  endurance  of  slow 
recovery,  grew  insensibly  into  that  of  a 
man  ;  whilst  liis  mind,  liberated  from  its 
bondage  to  the  burden  of  daily  toil,  de- 
veloped equally  quickly,  so  that  even  Jessie 
had  been  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with 
Avhich  he  mastered  the  instruction  which 
her  interest  provided  for  him. 

*  How  are  you  getting  on,  and  what  are 
you  doing,  my  lad?'  said  George,  taking 
a  seat  uj^on  the  table,  since  there  was  no 
other  chair  in  the  ward  than  that  which 
was  propping  uj)  Adam  in  bed. 

Adam  explained  that  he  was  getting  on 
first-rate,  but  that  he  had  not  yet  got  to 
putting  his  feet  to  the  ground  ;  that  when 
he  did  he  should  not  know  who  he  was,  for 
granny  declared  he'd  grown  quite  ^\^  inches, 
and  shouldn't  be  able  to  wear  any  of  his 
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clothes.  'In  fact,'  he  added  with  a  quiet 
smile,  '  Bob  has  been  and  fetched  them 
awaj,  and  has  pretty  nearly  worn  them  out, 
having  borrowed  them  until  such  time  as 
I  should  require  them  again/ 

'  What  was  he  doing  ?' 

'  Why,  arithmetic,  and  history,  and 
geography,  and  poetry,  all  at  once.  First 
a  bit  of  one,  and  then  of  another  \  but  they 
all  bind  together  as  well  as  straws  in  a  rick 
of  father's  thatching.  The  writing  is  the 
worst  as  yet,  but  you  see  that  is  owing  to 
my  ribs  being  broken.  I  seem  to  be  like  a 
chap  that  splutters;  he  feels  the  syllables, 
but  he  cannot  frame  them  ;  and  I  feel  the 
letters,  but  I  cannot  shape  them  well.  My 
fist  used  to  be  strong  enough  on  the  spade, 
but  it  seems  too  weak  for  a  grip  of  the  pen.' 

'  You're  not  the  first  that  has  made  that 
experience,'  said  George  ;  *  but  your  concep- 
tion of  good  writing  will  help  you,  though 
you  mayn't  be  able  to  get  your  execution 
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up  to  the  mark  as  yet.     It  will  come  some 
day  when  you  are  stronger.' 

Adam  listened  very  attentively. 

'Will  thinking  of  anything  bring  you 
nearer  to  it,  sir?'  he  asked  in  reply. 

'  I  imagine  so.  Do  you  know  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  that  every  noble  effort 
requires  that  we  should  keep  the  image  of 
lofty  attainment  before  our  eyes?' 

'  That  means  that  if  ever  we  want  to  do 
some  big  thing  ourselves,  we  must  keep  on 
fancying  we  see  it  being  done  by  some  one 
better  than  we  are  now.' 

'  Yes,  that  will  do  admirably.  I  wonder 
where  you  learnt  that?' 

'  Where  I  learnt  everything  else,  sir — 
from  Mrs.  Apers  Smith  ;  but  her  words 
would  put  it  better.  She  first  told  me  the 
history  of  Diggory  Daily,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  it.  I  want  to  know,  sir,  can  we  get 
nearer  to  people  by  thinking  about  them?' 

George  paused  to  consider ;  his  answer 
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this  time  was  much  less  ready.  Could  he, 
for  instance,  get  nearer  to  Aurea  Chapel  by 
thinking  about  her  ?  Had  he  got  nearer 
to  her?  What  strange  suggestion  had  put 
it  into  the  lad's  power  to  frame  his 
thoughts  ? 

'  How  do  you  mean — nearer  to  people? 
Nearer  to  them  in  sympathy — yes.  Nearer 
to  them  in  body — no.' 

Adam  was  silent,  as  though  essaying  the 
application  of  this  answer ;  then,  changing 
the  current  of  the  conversation,  Geora'e 
Apers  added  : 

'  I  half  expected  to  have  found  my  sister 
here  to-day.  She  comes  to  see  you  very 
often,  does  she  not  T 

'  Yes,  sir;  almost  every  day.  She  was 
here  on  Wednesday,  but  she  has  not  been 
this  afternoon.  She  said  Miss  Chapel 
was  going  off  on  Thursday,  and  that  Mr. 
Smith  was  far  from  well ;  so  I  suppose  that 
she  must  have  been  prevented.     When  you 
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came  in  I  thought  it  must  be  her;  she  has 
never  missed  two  days  before.' 

'  Has  anyone  else  been?'  asked  George, 
anxious  to  hear  again  the  name  which 
Adam  had  just  mentioned. 

'  Yes,  sir;  mother,  lots  of  times  ;  and 
father  has  looked  in  twdce  on  a  Sunday ;  and 
Bob  and  Xoah;  and  granny's  been  here 
nursing  me  until  last  Tuesday,  and  then 
the  master  set  her  to  scrub  the  boards, 
and  she  felt  it  so  in  all  her  limbs  that  she's 
been  forced  to  take  to  her  bed  and  have  the 
doctor,  and  she's  there  now.  It's  a  dread- 
ful trouble  to  me.  It's  that  that  irks  me 
lying  here.  Father's  got  his  family  to  keep, 
and  so  he  can't  afford  to  keep  her;  but  I've 
made  a  vow^  for  myself  since  I've  been  lying 
here,  and  Bob  and  Noah  are  witnesses, 
that  I'll  never  have  a  sweetheart  of  my  own 
until  I've  taken  my  grandmother  out  o'  the 
House.' 

'  You   told  me    something  of  that    sort 
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before,  Adam,  before  you  came  in  here,  and 
I  felt  then  you  were  rasli  to  make  sucli  a 
resolution  at  your  age  ;  and  though  you 
look  much  older  now,  owing  to  illness  and 
all  that  you've  e'one  throuo^h,  A'et  still  I 
think  you  are  too  inexperienced  to  be 
justified  in  making  a  vow  about  such  a 
matter  as  that.  You  do  not  know  how  hard 
it  is  for  a  man,  when  he  is  in  love  with  any- 
one, to  give  up  the  sight  of  her  face  or  the 
joy  of  being  near  her  and  of  listening  to 
her  voice,  to  leave  her  perhaps  for  some 
other  man  to  take,  when  she  doesn't  under- 
stand what  he  is  giving  her  up  for,  and 
when  she  may  be  angry  perhaps  with  his 
conduct.' 

'  I  know  in  a  kind  of  a  way — I  think  I 
know/  Adam  said  thoughtfully.  '  Granny's 
been  telling  me  that  "  young  love  should 
make  me  prize  my  life."  She  thinks,  be- 
cause she  is  old  and  I  am  young,  that  I 

cannot  understand.     But    there    are    some 
VOL.  III.  44 
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thino^s  von  can  know  beforehand  as  well  as 
after.  I'm  turned  of  sixteen;  I'm  in  my 
seventeen.  AVhen  I  used  to  say  it  before,  I 
meant  it,  but  I  did  not  understand.  Xow  I 
know  what  I  am  savino^,  and  that  is  why  I 
vowed.  Directly  you  know  what  you  are 
saying,  you  have  a  right  to  make  a  vow 
of  it  if  you  choose.' 

'  You  are  weak  still.  You  must  wait 
till  your  strength  comes  back  to  ratify  any 
vows  you  may  make  in  sickness.  Well, 
who  else  has  been  to  see  vou?' 

'  Sir  Crowsby  Weyland  came  at  first,  but 
he  has  not  been  of  late — no  doubt  he  heard 
I  was  getting  well;  and  that  is  all.' 

'  Has  the  youno-  lady  not  been  ?' 

J  CD  »/ 

Somehow  George  could  not  say  the 
name,  but  Adam  understood. 

'  Xo,  sir;  and  I  should  not  have  expected 
such  a  thing.  Nobody  that  saw  me  as  she 
saw  me  in  the  street  would  be  likely  to 
want  to  see  me  twice.     I  was  all  a  mass  of 
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dirt    and   wounds.      Why,  granny    herself 
said  she  never  saw  such  an  object.' 

George  suspected  Adam  of  the  sensitive- 
ness which  denies  the  frustration  of  ex- 
pectation for  the  sake  of  another.  Lest  she 
should  be  accused  of  having  neglected  him, 
was  he  not  excusing  Aurea?  All  this  was 
said,  too,  with  that  strange  manner  which 
young  people  in  the  transition  stage  display ; 
now  it  was  a  boy  trying  to  talk  like  a  man, 
now  a  man  affecting  the  speech  and  manner 
of  a  boy. 

'  Well,  good-bye,  Adam ;  I  must  be 
going  home  now.  I  will  come  and  help 
you  with  your  learning  very  shortly.' 

Entering  his  own  Vicarage  by  the  garden- 
door,  George  passed  into  the  drawing-room 
in  search  of  his  sister.  She  was  not  there, 
but  his  own  easy-chair  stood  in  the  familiar 
corner  by  the  fire-place.  He  sank  into  it 
wearily,  and  let  his  eyes  wander  over  the 
room,  seeking  for  traces  of  her  who  had  so 

44—2 
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lately  dwelt  there.  He  saw  nothing ;  but 
presently  his  fingers,  falling  listlessly  over 
the  arm  of  the  chair,  lighted  upon  an  unac- 
customed thing.  It  was  Aurea  Chapel's 
feathered  fan,  which  had  lain  hidden  just 
where  Sir  Crowsby  Weyland  had  dropped 
it  when  he  and  Aurea  had  sat  talking  face 
to  face,  she  upon  the  sofa,  he  in  George's 
chair,  plajdng  with  thoughts  and  feelings. 
George  smoothed  its  feathers  tenderly,  as 
thouo'h  it  were  some  livins:  thino-  and  with 
it  in  his  hand  felt  a  sense  of  daintv  com- 
panionship ;  whilst  memory  and  imagination 
together  conjured  up  its  owner's  face  and 
voice  and  gesture.  That  little  bundle  of 
sticks  and  feathers  unwittingly  dropped  by 
his  chair,  by  Aurea  as  he  surmised,  deli- 
cately intermingled  for  him  an  actual  past 
with  the  promise  of  a  deeply  desired  future. 
She  was  gone — it  had  been  best  that  she 
should  go;  but  surely  it  was  just  possible 
that  she  had  fluno-  him  that  trivial  sio:n  at 
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parting,  or,  if  her  will  had  not  consented  to 
any  such  puerile  expression,  chance  might 
in  this  instance  have  interfered  to  play  the 
hopeful  augur.  To  his  fond  imagination 
the  thing  sweetly  breathed  of  her,  being 
scented.  He  kissed  it,  feeling  with  his 
scrupulous  clerical  conscience  rather  Avicked 
whilst  he  did  so,  but  enjoying  the  more  the 
stainless  sin. 

Such  delio;hts  to  be  o-enuine  must  be 
brief,  and  this  was  truly  evanescent  enough, 
for  before  he  could  lay  the  scented  treasure 
down  it  was  snatched  from  his  grasp. 
Aurea  herself,  coming  in  behind  him  un^ 
heard  by  the  opened  door,  had  crushed  it  in 
her  fingers,  and  flinging  it  upon  the  floor, 
had  put  her  foot  upon  it.  But  there  was  no 
laughter  in  the  tones  with  which  she 
said  : 

'  How  can  you  touch  that  painted  thing, 
George,  all  smelling  of  the  cigarettes  Sir 
Crowsby  Weyland  uses  ?' 
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The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  too  strong 
for  him;  he  began  to  laugh  in  a  foolish  way: 
that  speech  about  the  fan  was  just  like  her, 
too — she  was  always  unkind  to  her  lovers 
when  they  were  sentimental.  That  she 
should  appear  thus,  was  the  realization  of  a 
waking  dream;  but  scanning  her  features 
eagerly,  he  saw  a  very  real  change.  There 
was  no  smile,  no  welcome  greeting  for  him,  no 
softening  of  expressive  features ;  but  instead, 
a  cold,  hard  look,  such  as  he  had  onlv  seen 
once,  when  she  stood  before  him  in  the 
gardens  of  Glen  Combe  on  the  night  they 
parted.  The  face  was  that  of  a  woman  who 
was  very  miserable,  and  whom  misery  had 
made  hard;  of  a  woman  who,  having  taken 
some  stern  resolution,  meant  to  stick  to  it; 
of  a  woman  who  was  suffering  in  the  grasp  of 
some  bitter  necessity  of  fate,  the  unpelding 
pressure  of  which  was  crushing  happiness 
out  of  her.  This  rapid  estimate  of  Aurea's 
mood  left  George  no  disposition  to  answer 
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her.  She  clearly  meant  to  take  the  initiative 
in  the  conversation.  She  shut  the  door  and 
stood  facino;  him  now,  one  hand  tremblino; 
on  the  mantelpiece,  her  foot  still  guarding 
the  feathered  fan. 

'  George,  listen  to  me,'  she  said.  '  You 
have  stayed  away  on  purpose  to  avoid  me, 
and  I  am  deeply  humiliated  that  you  should 
find  me  here.' 

He  made  a  gesture  of  pathetic  entreaty, 
of  humble  deprecation,  but  she  cut  it  short. 

'  Xo,  do  not  answer,  please.  You  do 
not  in  the  least  know  ^vhat  I  am  going  to 
say,  nor  what  has  happened  to  me.  It  is 
all  as  strange  to  me  as  it  will  be  to  you — 
as  strange,  only  not  half  as  sad.  Listen  ! 
Poor  dear  papa  is  dead :  dead  just  when  I 
was  going  out  to  join  him,  and  when  I 
have  no  other  home  on  earth.  I  only  heard 
it  just  as  I  was  setting  oif :  only  yesterday 
evening.  Jessie  wished  to  telegraph  to 
you,  but  I  would  not  allow  it.' 
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Such  announcements  strike  dumbness 
into  sympathetic  souls  :  only  the  poorer- 
hearted  find  expression  for  their  pity  ready- 
made. 

'  It  is  awfully  sad.  I'm  very  sorry, 
Aurea,'  the  young  man  stammered. 

*  Oh  yes,  I  dare  say  !'  she  exclaimed 
bitterly ;  '  but  then  it  isn't  your  sorrow, 
it's  mine,  and  nothing  that  you  or  any- 
body else  can  say  can  make  it  any  better: 
so  be  silent,  please,  and  listen  —  there 
is  more  that  I  must  say.  I  know  I'm 
just  a  pauper — a  pauper  now,  and  nothing- 
else  ;  and  I'd  rather  have  gone  to  the 
Workhouse  with  Grandmother  Daily  and 
her  horrid  grandson  than  have  stayed  here 
in  your  house,  a  beggar  on  your  hands, 
until  you  came,  only  your  sister  wouldn't 
let  me.  She  forced  me  to  stay.  She 
wouldn't  let  me  go.  I  haven't  got  any 
money  left  to  speak  of.  I  had  bought  my 
ticket  to  Rome,  and  that  took  it  nearly  all. 
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I  have  never  travelled  anything  but  first 
class  in  my  life  ;  but  I'd  have  saved  that 
money  if  I  could  have  known  of  this.  I 
can't  go  back  to  my  aunt  and  uncle  in 
Devonshire,  because  after  I  wouldn't  marry 
Leopold  they  both  told  me  they  would 
never  have  anything  more  to  do  with  me  ; 
and  even  if  they  would  change  then-  minds, 
I  have  not  changed  mine — now,  less  than 
ever.' 

''  I  am  very  shocked  at  all  this,  Aurea  1 
How  was  it  that  I  did  not  hear  it  from 
your  uncle  and  aunt  before  I  came  away  ?' 

^  Because  they  had  not  heard  of  it  them- 
selves. Some  stranger  wrote  to  me  yester- 
day. There  the  letter  is  :  you  can  read  it, 
if  you  choose.  It  is  very  cold  and  business- 
like. Poor  dear  papa  !  Fancy  his  dying 
like  that,  and  being  buried  and  all,  as  this 
man  says,  just  when  I  was  going  out  and 
meaning  to  make  quite  a  pleasant  sort  of 
life  for  us  both  together,  if  only  he  would 
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have  me  !  When  he  was  ill  he  must  have 
wanted  me  more  than  he  did  before. 
Oh,  why  didn't  he  just  say  so  ?  When 
mamma  died  it  was  all  so  different.  She 
said  I  was  a  lovely  nurse,  and  nobody  ever 
did  things  as  well  as  I  did.  Oh  dear  ! 
I  wish  I'd  got  mamma  back  now  ;  then  I 
should  not  be  muddling  about  the  world 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  nor  who  I  belong 
to,  nor  where  I've  got  to  live,  and  having 
everybody  care  for  me  that  I  don't  care  for, 
and  nobody  that  I  do  T 

Words,  these,  that  struck  like  a  cold  blast 
right  through  the  longing  heart  of  the 
listener.  Was  his,  then,  the  love  she 
despised ;  and  if  so,  whose  was  the  affection 
she  desired  ? 

'  You  do  not  suppose,'  she  continued, 
with  an  effort  that  was  revealed  by  her 
tears,  'that  I  would  have  stayed  here, 
except  to  tell  you  all  this  ?  Your  sister 
wouldn't  let  me  go  straight  away,  and  I 
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thought  perhaps  after  all  it  might  be  best 
to  say  everything  out  at  once.  I  hadn't 
thanked  you  for  having  me  here,  but  now 
I  have  done  so,  and  I  mean  to  go.  Jessie 
will  lend  me  a  few  pounds,  and  I  mean  to 
go  into  lodgings  somewhere,  until  I  hear 
whether  papa  may  not  have  left  me  just 
something  to  live  on.' 

Much  as  he  longed  to  bid  her  stay  and 
to  offer  to  go  away  again  himself,  George 
Apers  did  not  dare  to  do  so.  There  was 
that  in  her  look  and  manner  which  for- 
bade his  utterance  of  the  thouoiit.  She 
went  on  : 

'  The  Consul  will  not  be  back  for  a 
month  ;  you  see  what  this  letter  says,  and 
until  then  I  can't  know  how  matters  stand, 
so  I  must  be  indebted  to  Jessie  till  then.' 

That  this  aspect  of  the  case  should 
prominently  affect  her,  George  could 
scarcely  wonder,  knowing  as  he  did  the 
neglect   and  indifference  which  her  father 
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had  always  manifested  in  all  his  relations 
with  her  ;  and  yet,  even  w^ith  this  know- 
ledge, her  tone  and  manner  shocked  him. 
The  sorrow  which  could  teach  him  compre- 
hension of  such  bitterness  as  she  displayed 
had  not  yet  been  tasted  by  him.  Under 
this  painful  impression  he  was  silent  for 
some  moments.  The  suspense  grew  unbear- 
able to  her. 

*  Say  something,  do  !'  she  cried,  once 
more  burying  her  face  in  her  handkerchief. 
'  You  see  that  I  am  very  23roud,  and  it 
hurts  me  so  to  be  beholden  to  you.  I  used 
to  feel  that  things  were  more  even,  and  that 
something  might  haj^pen  some  day  or  other 
that  mio;ht  have  made  it  straio'ht.  I  did 
not  mind  so  much  before  your  having 
helped  me  to  get  away ;  but  now  I've  just 
got  to  say  "  thank  you,"  and  I  don't  see 
that  anything  can  ever  make  it  right.' 

George  flushed.  He  was  doubtful  if  he 
did  rightly  understand.     He  feared  to  com- 
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prehencl  the  meaning  which  she  wished  her 
bitter  words  to  sliow.  That  she  had 
not  minded  as  much  at  first  taking  his  help, 
because  she  had  fancied  then  that  she  might 
repay  his  affection ;  but  that  now"  a  bare 
verbal  gratitude  was  all  the  recompense  she 
felt  she  had  to  offer.  Was  that  it  ?  He 
could  not  endure  to  believe  so;  evading 
the  question,  he  therefore  said  quickly : 

'  You  exaofo^erate  the  obliofation,  Aurea. 
You  have  paid  my  sister  a  month's  visit. 
People  are  not  in  the  habit  of  burdening 
themselves  with  a  sense  of  indebtedness 
when  they  have  spent  a  few  weeks  in  the 
house  of  a  friend.  Mv  sister  has  been 
amply  repaid  by  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany wdiilst  I  have  been  absent  attending 
upon  my  father.' 

*  That  is  all  nonsense,  and  you  know 
it  perfectly  well!'  cried  the  girl  passion- 
ately. 

*  What  more  will  you  allow  me  to  say, 
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then  ?  You  know  what  it  has  been  to  me 
to  have  had  you  under  my  roof.' 

*  That  is  just  what  I  do  not  want  to 
know,  and  what  I  do  not  choose  to  hear,' 
she  returned. 

^  Well,  then,  you  certainly  shall  not  hear 
it  now,  for  this  is  neither  the  fitting  time 
nor  place — but  for  your  own  words  I  should 
not  have  alluded  to  it.  But  at  least  let  me 
tell  you  that  there  is  nothing  that  I  would 
not  do  to  lighten  your  grief,  if  you  would 
permit  it ;  that  there  is  no  one  whose  sorrow 
comes  so  near  to  me  as  yours.' 

'  No,  I  am  not  going  to  let  }^ou  have  the 
pleasure  of  sympathizing  with  me,  because 
I  should  know  all  the  while  that  you  liked 
it  only  too  well — better  than  I  meant  you 
to;  and  then  I  should  hate  you  for  being  the 
happier  for  my  misery.  People  may  say 
other  people's  troubles  are  sad  to  them  if 
they  like,  but  they  generally  contrive  to 
get  some  good  out  of  them — some  interest 
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or  some  excitement,  or  some  compensation 
to  make  up  to  themselves  for  having  shared 
the  pain.  Some  people  like  sympathizing. 
It's  a  sensation,  and  they  are  not  sure 
exactly  if  it's  pain  or  pleasure.  In  any 
case,  they  are  free  to  pick  and  choose,  to 
take  the  kernel,  and  to  reject  the  bitter 
shell  of  others'  troubles ;  but  when  it  is 
your  own  trouble,  you  have  to  take  it  just 
as  it  comes.  Don't  stare  at  me,  please ;  I 
hate  being  looked  at  when  I  am  ugly  and 
miserable.' 

George  sank  into  his  chair,  in  his  turn 
coverino'  his  face  wdth  his  hands  and  oToan- 

O  o 

ing  in  distress  and  perplexity  of  spirit.  He 
did  not  dare  to  approach  her.  After  an 
instant  she  went  on,  more  to  herself  than 
to  him: 

'  If  I  gave  anyone  the  pleasure  of  being 
sorry  for  me,  it  would  mean  that  I  cared 
for  them  more  than  for  my  own  ha23piness  ; 
and  think  how  much  you  must  care  for  a 
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person  to  be  willing  to  have  your  trouble 
turned  into  their  joy!' 

'  I  could  love  you  like  that,  Aurea.'  An 
impatient  gesture  Avas  the  only  answer. 
^  To  turn  to  the  narrow  aspect  of  the 
case,'  he  said,  mastering  his  emotion  for 
her  sake  with  a  powerful  effort.  '  In  so 
far  as  your  father's  death  affects  your 
future  prospects,  it  appears  to  me  that 
you  are  probably  alarming  yourself  very 
unnecessarily.  I  have  often  heard  Mr. 
Chapel  spoken  of  as  a  rich  man,  by  your 
mother's  familv  in  Devonshire.  You  vour- 
self  say  that  you  and  your  mother  never 
wanted  for  anything.  I  do  not  quite  see 
why  you  should  jump  to  such  disagree- 
able    conclusions     as     you    seem    to    be 


doing.' 


'  Oh,  I  know  just  what  it  will  be  I  Paf)a 
never  knew  about  his  affairs  ;  he  used  to 
squander  large  sums  on  pictures,  and  things 
tliat  will  never  sell  for  a  quarter  of  what 
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they  cost  liim.  He  certainly  sent  mamma 
money  Trhenever  she  asked  for  it,  but  she 
declared  that  he  never  knew  where  it  came 
from,  nor  how  much  money  he  had  to 
spend  in  a  year,  nor  what  his  real  income 
was.  Papa  was  very  generous  :  he  never 
thought  about  money  at  all  ;  he  wasn't 
fond  of  it ;  he  thought  that  vulgar.  People 
could  always  get  all  they  wanted  out  of 
him  for  poor  artists,  and  all  that.  He 
never  knew  what  he  had,  and  never  cared 
what  he  gave  ;  and  mamma  and  I  didn't 
know  either.  Uncle  and  aunt  said  he  had 
had  a  very  handsome  income  once,  but 
that  he  must  have  muddled  it  all  away. 
He  hated  money-making  Avorse  than  any- 
thing ;  he  thought  it  ugly,  and  so  do  I. 
Oh,  I  know  just  what  it  will  be.  I  shall 
not  be  downright  poor,  of  course.  I  shall 
have  just  as  much  money,  possibly,  to  live 
on  altogether  as  I've  hitherto  had  to  spend 
on  my  clothes.  I  shall  have  to  thmk  a 
VOL.  III.  45 
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dozen   times    about    a   pair   of    gloves.     I 
shall   have   to   get   my  things  cheap,  and 
give   up   buying    them  in  Paris.     I    shall 
have  what   is    called    "•  a   limited  income " 
upon  which  to  wander  about  Europe,  like 
those    shabby  old  maids    I    despised  when 
I    was    travelling    with    mamma.      Oh,    I 
know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  it ;  when  we 
were  li\dng  in  hotels  and  places  in  Switzer- 
land and  on  the  Riviera — mamma  and  I,  I 
mean — there  were   always    a   lot  of  those 
strao'o^lino'   creatures    up    in   the    unknown 
regions    over   our    heads,  where    they    had 
made  an  arrangement  to  have  their  board 
and  lodoino'  for   five  francs  a   dav  :    three 
meals,    and    wine    included.     AVe    used    to 
meet    them   on    the    stairs    smuo-odino-   in 
their    candles,    bought    cheaper    than    the 
hotels    would    supply    them.       You    may 
know   them    at    the    table    d'hutes  ;    they 
carry  away  their  dessert  when  they  cannot 
eat  it,  wrapped  up  in  their  handkerchiefs  ; 
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then  at  breakfast  thej  pocket  the  lumps  of 
sugar,  and  empty  the  milk-jugs  when  the 
people  put  their  trays  outside  to  be  carried 
down.  I  used  to  call  them  "the  flies." 
And  they  make  little  meals  out  of  their 
hoards  up  in  their  attics,  to  save  a  cup  of 
tea  at  five  o'clock.  AVhen  the  hotel  omnibus 
goes  to  the  station  or  the  English  church, 
they  drive  into  the  town  for  nothing,  and 
then  they  go  to  hear  the  band  :  but  they 
never  pay  a  penny  for  a  chair ;  they  keep 
the  natives  from  the  public  benches.  They 
try  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to  the 
j^eople  with  the  private  sitting-rooms,  in 
hopes  they'll  ask  them  in  to  tea,  or  take 
them  out  for  drives ;  and  if  they  succeed, 
the  first  time  that  the  landlord  finds  them 
out  in  something  mean  they  threaten  him, 
if  he  puts  it  in  their  bill,  with  the  loss  of 
their  "  friends,"  who  have  taken  sitting- 
rooms  on  the  first  and  second  floor.  And 
that  is  what  I  shall  become.' 

45—2 
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As  the  picture  which  she  drew  clearly 
diverted  Aurea's  attention  from  her  more 
immediate  cause  of  grief,  George  did  not 
instantly  stop  her  ;  but  when  she  had 
run  on  till  she  was  out  of  breath,  he  said, 
not  without  a  suspicion  of  professional 
reproof : 

'  You  need  never  become  anything  that 
is  not  sweet  and  gentle,  unless  you  choose 
it,  Aurea.  When  one  is  in  trouble,  one  is 
apt  to  feel  and  speak  bitterly,  and  therefore 
one  should  be  on  one's  o-uard  ao;ainst  it. 
As  I  told  you  once  before,  all  this  is  not 
like  you.' 

But  the  girl's  tried  nerves  were  in  no 
state  to  brook  reproof,  however  mild.  Her 
irritation  was  thereby  only  turned  against 
himself 

'  Oh,  that  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  say. 
It  costs  money  to  keep  "  sweet  and  gentle," 
and  you  will  always  have  2)lenty  of  it. 
You  will  be  very  rich  some  day.     I  never 
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thought  about  it  before.  I  am  not  mercenary 
by  nature,  any  more  than  dear  papa  was.  It 
was  Sir  Crowsby  Weyland  who  told  me 
so.' 

Once  more  that  name,  which  somehow  on 
her  Hps  jarred  so  jD^ii^Mly  ^"^  George's 
ears. 

'  Besides,  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
a  man,'  the  girl  continued,  '  and  a  man 
can  make  his  own  life ;  if  it  gets  a  twist 
he  can  straighten  it  out  again  for  himself, 
whilst  a  woman's,  unless  she  is  rich,  is 
so  little  in  her  own  power,  that  with- 
out money  even  her  very  love  is  use- 
less.' 

'  What  is  the  use  of  money  to  a  man, 
without  the  love  which  alone  could  give  it 
its  value?'  he  asked  earnestly. 

'  AYhat  is  the  use  of  love,'  she  retorted, 
'  without  the  money  which  alone  would 
make  it  worth  the  having?' 

'  Is  it  possible   that    you  mean  that  for 
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me,  Aurea?'  he  exclaimed,  trying  to  seize 
her  hand. 

*  For  you  /'  she  cried,  snatching  it  away, 
and  turnino'  from  him  with  a  o;esture 
which  needed  no  plainer  wording. 

'  You  have  said  enough,'  he  gasped.  '  I 
understand  you  now,  at  length !  You  are 
cruel!'  and  he  turned  to  the  door,  with  his 
head  bowed ;  but  as  he  closed  it  he  saw 
her  stoop  and  pick  up  the  perfumed 
fan  which  the  cigarettes  that  Sir  Crowsby 
used  had  made  '  so  horrid,'  whilst  her 
tears  fell  faster  than  ever  ujDon  the  feathers 
of  the  painted  thing. 

George  went  into  his  study  and  shut  him- 
self in,  separated  from  her  more  eifectually 
by  three  feet  of  passage  than  if  she  had 
really  been  in  Rome.  Presently  he  heard  her 
come  out  softly  and  glide  up  the  stairs. 
Then,  in  a  few  seconds,  by  the  steps  on 
the  gravel  he  knew  that  she  had  left  the 
house;  but  he  did  not  even  lift  his  head  to 
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see  her  go.  She  was  lost  to  him  akeady. 
Her  words  had  carried  such  deep  conviction 
with  them,  that  for  him  she  had  become 
already  a  dead  hope,  a  lost  love. 


CHAPTER  lY. 


THE    OLD    rOWLIXG-PIECE. 


^^l^^HERE  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
Mr.  Smith  had  had  a  shght 
stroke.  His  housekeeper  had 
found  him  one  day  unconsciously  leaning 
over  the  side  of  his  accustomed  armchair, 
whilst  his  pipe,  broken  on  the  floor,  had  set 
light  to  the  newspaper  wdiich  had  fallen 
from  his  hand.  She  had  him  carried  up- 
stairs bv  two  of  his  wasfsroners,  to  the  bed 
in  the  best  chamber  where  his  wife  had 
died,  and  she  sent  for  the  doctor  and  for 
Mrs.  Apers  Smith,  and  now  the  good  old 
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man  was  slowly  coming  round  again,  all 
unaware  of  what  had  happened  to  him, 
knowing  only  that  he  had  been  far  from 
well,  and  that  his  hold  on  life  was  weakened. 
By  his  side  sat  his  daughter-in-law;  her 
hand  was  in  his,  the  rescued  paper  lay  on 
the  quilt,  from  which  he  was  insisting  that 
she  should  continue  his  arrested  study  of 
the  names  and  times  of  departures  of  the 
steamers  which  were  shortly  to  sail  for 
Queensland.  The  more  his  health  failed 
him,  the  greater  the  need  that  he  should 
hasten  to  make  all  the  arrangements  for 
his  own  and  Jessie's  departure.  He  must 
find  his  son  now,  if  he  were  ever  to  find 
him  before  he  died.  Jessie,  deeply  sad- 
dened by  the  growing  impossibility  of  his 
ever  undertaking  the  voyage  at  all,  yet 
humoured  his  earnest  desire,  and  before  the 
afternoon  was  over  he  had  selected  the 
Merkara.,  which  was  to  sail  for  Mackay 
on    the    12th   of   the  ensuino^  month;  nor 
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would  he  rest  satisfied  until  Jessie  had 
written  to  the  shipping  agents,  to  make 
inquiries  about  the  price  of  berths.  '  That 
will  be  fully  a  month  off,'  he  said  ;  '  by  that 
time  I  shall  quite  have  got  over  this  trifling 
ailment;  but  for  it,  now  that  Miss  Chapel 
has  left  you,  and  that  your  brother  is 
coming  back,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
to  hinder  our  startino;  at  once.' 

So  he  spoke,  and  Jessie  did  not  think  it 
necessary  in  his  invalid  state  to  allude  to 
the  death  of  A  urea's  father,  which  left  that 
young  lady  still  on  her  hands.  She  saw 
plainly  enough  that  he  never  would  be  able 
to  undertake  the  journey  his  thoughts  so 
constantly  dwelt  upon,  and  her  heart  sank 
when  she  realized  how  every  helpless  look 
and  gesture  proved  his  increasing  depen- 
dence upon  her,  and  made  it  doubly  doubt- 
ful that  he  would  ever  let  her  leave  him. 
She  would  have  to  wait  and  wait  to  take 
the     long     journey,    always    hoping    and 
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planning,  never  able  to  make  a  start, 
until  he  took  that  other  and  longer  journey 
wherein  she  could  not  accompany  him,  and 
from  which  he  would  never  return. 

But  why  did  not  her  brother  George 
appear?  She  began  to  wonder  what  had 
become  of  him.  His  train  must  have  been 
in  at  least  two  hours  ago.  She  had  left  a 
message  for  him  at  the  Vicarage,  begging 
him  to  join  her  at  the  farm  as  soon  as  he 
arrived,  which  message,  together  with  an 
intimation  of  Mr.  Smith's  condition,  had 
been  intended  to  prevent  George's  meeting 
unprej)ared  with  Aurea.  Could  the  servant 
have  forgotten  her  instructions  ? 

Mr.  Smith  was  dozing  uneasily  behind 
the  heavy  green  curtains  of  his  bed,  and  the 
shadows  were  creeping  upon  the  faded  walls 
of  the  old-fashioned  farm-house  room.  Twi- 
light had  fallen  upon  the  Fen,  and  when  at 
leno^th  Georo-e's  well-known  fi o^ure  emero;ed 
from  the  mists  which  overhung  Diggory's 
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Dyke,  it  looked  ghostly  in  the  waning  light. 
The  housekeeper  received  Mr.  Apers  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  and  Jessie's  voice  sum- 
moned him  up.  ^Ir.  Smith  had  sunk  into  a 
deeper  slumber  now  ;  then,  by  the  light  of 
the  candle  Avhich  the  woman  had  put  into  his 
hand,  Jessie  read  wdiat  had  happened  at  the 
Vicarage  in  her  brother's  mournful  eyes. 
That  fair  countenance  of  his,  which  she  had 
not  so  very  long  ago  half- jestingly  objected 
to  as  being  *  always  serenely  nice-looking,' 
was  changed  in  expression,  as  though  some 
such  shock,  diiFering  in  kind,  but  as  over- 
powering in  its  effects,  as  that  which  had 
prostrated  Mr.  Smith  had  befallen  him 
also.  The  poor  fellow  clearly  had  no 
thoughts  to  spare  for  her  or  for  her  father- 
in-law. 

'  He  has  seen  Aurea,'  Jessie  thought. 
^  He  cannot  have  received  the  message 
which  should  have  brought  him  to  me 
first.     He  has  heard  of  her  loss  from  her 
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OAvn  lips;  he  has  offered  her  lovmg  sym- 
pathy; she  has  rejected  his  pity,  having  no 
further  use  for  his  love.' 

'  HoTv  is  he?'  Geor2:e  asked,  lookinof  to- 
wards  the  bed. 

'  Better.  He'll  get  over  it  this  time,  but 
hardly  the  next — so  the  doctor  says — and 
he'll  never  be  the  same  again.  He  sleeps 
now.  Put  the  candle  in  the  window  whilst 
I  draw  the  curtains  at  the  foot  of  the  bed; 
then  we  can  sit  and  talk.' 

*  Is  slie  here  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Who  ?— Aurea  ?     Xo.' 

'  I  heard  her  leave  the  A^icarao-e.  She 
went  away  at  least  two  hours  ago.' 

'  Went  away !'  said  Jessie,  startled.  '  She 
has  nowhere  else  to  go  but  here.  Didn't 
you  follow  her?  Didn't  you  see  where  she 
went  to?  You  should  not  have  let  her 
go.  She  is  such  a  wild,  impulsive  crea- 
ture. ' 

'  AYellj  if  she  has  run  awav,  it  will  not  be 
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for  the  first  time,  when  her  circumstances 
ceased  to  please  her/  he  answered  gloomily. 
'  Look  here,  Jessie  :  I  suppose  you  can 
guess  what  has  happened,  so  it's  no  good 
trying  to  keep  up  appearances.  She  has 
crushed  me  tliis  time — crushed  me,  that's 
all.' 

'  Brother  !  Why  didn't  you  come  here 
straight  to  me,  as  I  asked  you,  and  I 
could  have  told  you — told  you  it  was  of 
no  use  to  speak  to  her  in  her  present 
mood  ?  I  should  have  left  you  a  written 
warnino;  had  I  thouo'ht  there  was  the  least 
chance  of  your  doing  so;  but  the  circum- 
stances of  her  father's  death  left  me  no 
expectation  of  such  a  combination  of  evil 
chances.' 

'  I  did  not  intend  it.  I  could  not  help  it. 
I  had  no  choice.  She  came  down  to  me 
herself  and  provoked  the  conversation. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  it,  Jessie  ?  I 
cannot  understand  it.     If  Weyland  were  a 
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different  man,  or  a  younger,  I  should  say 
that  it  must  be  he  ;  but  I  take  it  that  he 
is  about  the  hast  man  aUve  to  sacrifice  his 
judgment  to  his  affections ;  and  he  has 
always  declared  himself  embarrassed  ^^dth 
the  charge  of  his  sister  and  the  expense  of 
her  boys'  education.  Surely  such  a  man  as 
that  cannot  have  been  in  the  least  likely  to 
have  attracted  a  a'irl  of  Aurea's  ao'e  and 
character.'  - 

'  They  have  been  together  almost  daily, 
and  he  has  gained  great  influence  over 
her.' 

'  And  you  allowed  it  ?  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  Why  did  you  permit  such  a 
thing?' 

*  I  had  no  authority  to  prevent  it.  Aurea 
is  of  age,  and  is  her  own  mistress.  Perhaps 
you  can  scarcely  do  him  justice,  George, 
especially  at  this  moment.' 

*  Well,  but  what  has  occurred  ?  You 
had  better  tell  me  at  once.     I  had  rather 
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hear  it  all.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the 
present  state  of  things.  Nothing  has  ever 
been  half  as  bad.'  George  was  thinking, 
as  Jessie  knew,  about  that  former  time 
when  he  had  lost  her,  when  Aurea  had  pre- 
ferred Leopold  to  him  ;  but  that  past  grief 
seemed  to  him  now"  but  a  trifling  pang 
compared  with  the  bitter  misery  of  this. 
This  was  the  loss  of  a  hope,  which  although 
he  had  declared  that  he  would  renounce  it, 
yet  had  spread  its  roots  and  fibres  almost 
insensibly  into  the  deepest  recesses  of 
his  inmost  being.  Deprived  of  Aurea,  the 
whole  of  his  future  life  now  seemed  emptied 
of  meaning.  Vain,  piercing  regrets  seized 
him — he  had  left  her  so  long  alone.  He 
knew  now  that  although  he  had  told  her 
at  Glen  Combe  that  he  made  no  claim  for 
himself,  yet  that  practically  he  had  counted 
upon  her  recognition  of  such  a  claim.  In 
that  hour  the  Avhole  fabric  of  his  existence 
seemed  to  be  falling  in  ruins  around  him. 
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In  years  to  come,  something,  no  doubt, 
might  yet  be  made  of  the  fragments,  and 
time  might  sow  the  seeds  which  would 
cover  the  ruin  with  fresh  promise  of  spring ; 
but  in  that  moment  he  saw  only  desolation. 

'  I  have  little  to  tell  you,  George,'  Jessie 
said  sadly.  '  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking 
Sir  Crowsby  not  a  man  to  commit  himself 
imtil  his  judgment  has  cautiously  secured 
the  likely  consequences  ;  but  Aurea  is  very 
excitable,  very  much  swayed  by  changing 
impulses.  She  has  been  in  his  company 
constantly  of  late.  I  cannot  say  exactly 
what  has  passed  between  them,  my  nature 
rejects  the  role  of  duenna  ;  but  I  have 
heard  enough  from  her  to  know  that  her 
self-love  has  been  deeply  wounded  by  some 
declaration  on  his  part  amounting  to  this, 
that  he  is  not  rich  enough  to  afford  him- 
self the  luxury  of  marrying  her.' 

'  What   a   cad !'    said    the    disappointed 
lover,  naturally  disgusted  with  the  man's 
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share  in  the  business.  '  Is  it  possible  that 
he  can  have  let  her  find  out  that?  But 
that  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  know — that 
explains  all/ 

Yes,  that  explained  all  ;  it  excused  the 
prominence  which  in  her  genuine  grief 
Aurea  assigned  to  the  lack  of  money  ;  it 
translated  that  bitter  speech  of  hers  which 
festered  like  a  thorn  in  his  memory:  '  With- 
out money  a  woman's  love  is  useless  ;'  and 
that  other  equally  troubled  question  :  '  \Yhat 
is  the  use  of  affection  without  the  mone^', 
which  alone  could  give  it  value?'  George 
pushed  his  chair  back,  impatient  of  in- 
activity ;  but  as  man  is  a  reasoning  as  well 
as  a  feeling  being,  he  was  sensibly  relieved 
at  having  thought  the  matter  through. 

'  AVhat  is  to  be  done  now  ?'  he  asked, 
taking  a  turn  in  the  room,  which  brought 
him  in  full  view  of  Mr.  Smith's  altered 
features.  '  I  suppose  you  must  stay  here 
with  this  poor  old  man,  Jessie  ;   but  she 
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and  I  can  scarcely  spend  our  evening 
together.' 

'  That  is  all  arranoed,'  said  Jessie.  '  She 
will  come  here.  She  can  share  my  room. 
My  father-in-law  need  not  even  know  that 
she  is  in  the  house.  You  must  stay  aw^ay 
from  the  farm  at  present,  and  I  will  come 
U23  to  the  Yicarage  every  day  for  an  hour 
or  so,  and  will  tell  you  how  matters  are 
progressing,  and  what  her  plans  are.' 

'  Where  do  you  suppose  she  is  now  ?' 
asked  George  anxiously ;  but  before  she 
could  answer  him,  from  behind  the  moreen 
curtains  of  the  bed  these  words  came  in 
tones  hoarse  with  agitation  : 

'Take  down  that  fowling-piece!  Take 
it  down,  I  say,  directly !  Xever  let  me  see 
it  again !  Do  you  hear  ?  It  ought  to  have 
been  matchwood  twenty  years  ago.  Henry ! 
Jessie!  take  it  down!' 

Mr.  Smith  had  raised  himself  upon 
his  pillow,  his  arms  outstretched,  his  eyes 
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wide-opened  with  some  inward  vision.  As 
the  li«:ht  of  the  candle,  which  Jessie  had 
hastily  snatched,  fell  upon  his  drawn 
features,  he  fell  back  exhausted. 

'  Not  you,  my  dear  ;  not  you,'  he  gasped, 
as  soon  as  he  could  speak.  '  It  is  all 
settled — the  boat  by  which  we  are  to  go  : 
I  forget  the  name.  You  Avill  write  for 
berths  to-night.  The  money  is  in  the 
bank  in  Cutthorpe.  Go  downstairs  now, 
and  tell  the  housekeeper  to  make  you  a  cup 
of  tea.  The  Yicar  will  stay  with  me.  I 
am  anxious  to  speak  with  him  alone.* 

Jessie  departed. 

'  Ah,  sir !'  the  old  man  said,  ^  you  come 
from  your  father's  bedside.  Mr.  Apers  is 
happy,  whatever  may  be  his  sufferings,  to 
have  such  a  son  to  stand  by  him  in  the 
weakness  of  his  old  ao^e.  I  had  a  vision 
just  now,  in  my  troubled  sleep  :  I  thought 
that  my  own  son,  my  Henry — your  sister's 
husband,  you  know,  as  she  told  you  in  her 
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letter,  soon  after  you  went  away — came  back 
to  me,  and  stood  where  you  now  stand.  And 
I  knew  him — I  knew  him  in  an  instant, 
though  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  gone  by 
since  the  morning  that  he  went  away  and 
left  me  desolate ;  but  he  did  not  know  me. 
And  of  all  the  familiar  surroundings  of  his 
boyhood  there  was  only  one  object  that  he 
recognised — that  was  the  old  fowling-piece 
that  hangs  over  the  mantelpiece  in  the 
parlour.  Take  it  down,  sir !  for  God's 
sake  o'o  downstairs  and  remove  it.  Take 
it  away — carry  it  to  your  own  house — 
destroy  it,  or  do  with  it  what  you  will  ; 
only  let  it  be  gone  by  when  I  recover,  and 
never  let  my  eyes  see  it  again.  The  first 
day  that  he  carried  it  himself  w^as  on  his 
twelfth  birthda}^,  and  never  shall  I  forget 
his  pride  and  pleasure  when  I  first  con- 
sented to  his  loadino;  it  himself.  He  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  spent  long 
hours    away   from    school   cleaning  it  and 
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polishing  it.  You  know  the  end  of  the 
story  ?  AVliat  !  has  }'onr  sister  never 
breathed  it  to  you  ?  Ah,  I  have  to  hus- 
band the  life  that  is  left  me ;  it  is  not  a 
thino^  that  I  have  strenoth  to  tell.  I  have 
a  long  journey  to  take,  as  you  have  heard  ; 
^\Q  are  going  to  Australia  ;  the  ship — I  have 
forgotten  the  name — sails  next  month.  I 
must  save  my  strength  that  I  may  last 
until  I  find  mv  son.  But  the  fowlins:- 
piece,  take  it  away.  Give  it  to  nobody 
else.  For  long  years  it  was  ujDon  that 
weapon  that  I  fastened  my  revenge  ;  for 
long  years  the  sight  of  it  before  me  in  my 
daily  life  closed  my  heart  against  my  son. 
It  always  reminded  me  if  I  would  forget — 
it  always  forbade  me  to  forgive  ;  since  then 
it  has  been  changed  into  the  deadly  weapon 
which  memory  turns  against  my  own  heart. 
But  now  my  son  came  back,  and  in  all  the 
place  he  knew  no  other  thing  than  that.' 
'  My  good  friend,  you  need  not  tell  me 
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any  more.  AVhat  you  wish  shall  be  done 
immediately,  if  only  you  will  rest  now. 
This  agitation  is  most  dangerous  for  you. 
Jessie  will  remain  with  you,  and  you  will 
^^t  well  soon.' 

George  descended  the    creaking  wooden 
stairs,  and  from  the  dimly-lighted  passage 
made    his     way   into    the    room   below — 
parlour,  best  kitchen,  or  living-room  of  the 
farmhouse.      The  housekeeper    sat   by  the 
table,    ostentatiously   reading    her    Prayer- 
book.     It   was    open  at  the  '  Yisitation  of 
the    Sick,'    and    had    been    so    ever    since 
the    Yicar    had    entered    the    house.       She 
was  correspondingly   scandalized  when  the 
clergyman,  without  taking  the  least  notice 
of  her    decent  presence,  or   of  her  seemly 
occupation,  crossed  the  floor  with  hurried 
strides,   and  hastily  proceeded  to  dislodge 
one  of  the  guns  which  hung  upon  the  rack 
over  the  mantel- shelf.     Screaming,  she  fled 
into  the  back  kitchen,  where  the  fact  that 
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the  gun  was  unloaded  did  not  prevent  her 
from  loudly  asserting  that  her  brains  had 
been  nearly  bloTni  out  by  the  Rev.  George 
Apers,  who'd  gone  raving  mad.  As  he 
passed  by  the  door  of  the  front  room — that 
formal  drawing-room  that  was  kept  for 
company — bearing  his  incongruous  burden, 
voices  reached  George's  ears  which  told 
him  that  Aurea  Chapel  was  safe  and  was 
there,  and  that  she  and  his  sister  were  in 
eager  converse.  He  could  not  hear  the 
words,  but  the  tones  of  one  at  least  of  those 
voices  thrilled  his  senses  and  reached  his 
heart. 

Fearful  of  meeting  with  that  one  of 
the  speakers,  he  softly  stole  out  into  the 
gathering  darkness  of  the  Fen,  crossed 
Diggory's  Dyke  by  the  wooden  foot-bridge, 
and  endeavoured  to  hasten  throuo^h  the 
village,  trusting  to  the  increasmg  obscurity 
of  the  evening  to  escape  the  observation  of 
the  people  ;  but  in  this  attempt  he  was  not 
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to  succeed — was  to  fail,  indeed,  in  a  very 
signal  manner. 

At  the  Dailys'  cottage  close  by,  outside 
the  farm  gates,  stood  Susan  Daily,  peering 
out  into  the  darkness  as  though  she  were 
watching  for  some  one  ;  Bob,  just  behind 
her,  stood  holding  Mary  December.  No 
sooner  did  the  Yicar  come  within  earshot 
than  Susan  Daily  rushed  out,  as  though 
panic- struck  at  the  sight  of  the  gun. 

^  Oh,  sir  !  say  you'll  forgive  her ;  say 
you  aren't  going  to  do  nothing  against  her ! 
She's  been  used  to  be  master,  but  it  ain't 
worth  the  while  of  a  gentleman  like  you  to 
take  so  much  notice  o'  she.' 

George  Apers  could  not  sneak  by  as  if 
he  had  been  up  to  something  of  which  he 
was  ashamed.  So  coming  to  a  standstill, 
and  holding  his  gun  as  if  it  were  a  fishing- 
rod,  he  replied,  in  as  easy  a  tone  as  he 
could  command  : 

'  What  is  the  matter  now,  Mrs.  Daily  ?' 
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What  on  earth  was  it  that  the  woman 
meant  ?  For  her  anxiety  was  evidently 
perfectly  genuine.  In  George's  ears  there 
was  but  one  '  she '  on  earth  ;  but  Mrs. 
Daily  could  not  be  thinking  of  Aurea 
Chapel. 

'  Sir ! — Mr.  Apers,  for  the  love  of  heaven, 
stop !  Bob,  go  for  Mr.  Apers's  gun.  Oh, 
sir!  and  you  a  clergyman,  with  a  gun  in 
your  hand  to  murder  a  woman!  but  you 
wouldn't  do  nothing  by  a  poor  obstinate 
body  that  didn't  know  what  she  was  say- 
ing, and  was  half  demented  wi'  trouble. 
Sorrow's  a  sharp  sauce,  sir,  and  whiles  it 
sours  the  tongue  ;  but  she  didn't  mean  no 
offence.  Mr.  Apers,  say  you'll  forgive  her. 
I've  been  biding  your  coming  a-purpose. 
Now  do  I' 

'  Foro-ive  who,  Mrs.  Daily  ?  I  reallv 
haven't  the  remotest  notion  of  what  you're 
talkino'  about.  Xow  don't  excite  yourself, 
The    orun    will    not    do    you   the 


pray. 
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slightest  harm.  It  is  not  even  loaded. 
I  can  assure  you  I  am  not  going  out 
shooting  anything  whatever.  I  am  merely 
carrying  it  home  for  a  friend,  and  your  lad 
there  had  better  come  and  relieve  me  of 
the  burden.' 

'  Well,  I'm  thankful  to  hear  you  explain 
it.  Bob,  put  that  baby  down,  and  come 
here  and  take  the  Yicar's  hunting-piece.' 

Bob  obeyed  with  alacrity.  To  exchange 
a  baby  for  a  fowling-piece — what  boy  would 
not  have  done  likewise? 

^  You  Slumsby  women  seem  to  be  un- 
accountably afraid  of  firearms;  and  yet  I'm 
told  that  your  old  Yicar,  in  his  better  days, 
used  to  keep  the  church -door  open  in  the 
summer-time  that  he  might  watch  the  hares 
and  rabbits,  the  partridges  and  pheasants, 
and  the  golden  plovers  scudding  across  the 
churchyard,  and  that  a  loaded  gun  was  his 
constant  comjianion,'  said  George.  '  Well, 
now,  Mrs.  Daily,  what  is  all  this  about?' 
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'  Why 5  sir,  haven't  she  told  you  ?  Haven't 
you  left  your  young  lady  down  at  the  farm  ? 
Haven't  she  named  it  to  you?  It's  very 
pretty  of  her  if  she  haven't  turned  on 
mother  ;  but  my  husband's  mother,  since 
she  was  set  to  scrub  the  boards,  has  not 
been  to  be  advised.  What  with  the  insult 
of  being  had  up  and  set  down  so,  what 
with  the  stiffness  in  her  joints,  she  have 
not  been  herself  neither  in  mind  nor 
body/ 

'  Miss  Chaj)el  has  not  told  me  anything, 
Mrs.  Daily.  I  did  not  stop  to  speak  to  her. 
I  left  her  with  my  sister,'  said  George, 
interested  now  in  eliciting  a  story  which 
Susan  was  clearly  eager  to  tell. 

'  You  haven't  asked  me  why  I'm  out  so 
late,  sir;  and  yet  you  might  have  done,  when 
Daily  '11  be  home  for  his  supper  before  I've 
settled  the  children.  I've  been  to  the  Union, 
and  that's  all  about  it.  To  think  that  she 
didn't  tell  you  how  she  didn't  know  our 
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Adam !  I  was  standing  there  in  the  middle 
o'  the  ward,  with  my  back  turned  to  the 
door,  emptying  my  basket  of  the  flowers  I'd 
brought  for  Adam,  and  he'd  got  the  baby 
lying  on  the  bed  by  his  side,  when  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  door. 

'  "  Come  in,"  says  I;  and  the  young  lady 
what's  been  companying  of  your  sister 
whilst  you've  been  away  steps  in. 

'  "  Good-day,"  says  she  ;  "  I  come  to  see 
a  boy  named  Adam  Daily.  My  name," 
says  she,  ''  is  Chapel.  I  was  the  stranger 
that  was  passing  by  the  factory-gates  when 
he  got  his  hurts.  But  that  is  not  him,"  she 
says,  catching  sight  of  Adam.  "  I  never 
saw  that  young  man  there  before.  'Tis  not 
the  same.  There  must  be  some  mistake," 
says  she.  "  It's  a  boy — a  common-looking, 
rough  sort  of  boy  by  the  name  of  Daily 
that  I  want.  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  find 
him?" 

'  "  That  is  my  son,  and  his  name  is  Adam 
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January  Daily,  miss,"  says  I ;  "  and  he's 
the  one  that  got  his  ribs  broke  for  you  in 
the  street  ;  and  well  he  mayn't  do  himself 
justice  to  hear  himself  slighted  like  that  " — 
and  him  in  a  clean  shirt  of  his  father's  that 
I'd  put  on  him  only  an  hour  before,  and  his 
hair  as  smooth,  sir,  and  nice  as  your  own. 
And  because  he  Avas  looking  so  shamefaced 
and  shy,  T  took  and  wrapped  him  round  in 
the  red  shawl  off  the  baby,  and  he  sat 
there  looking  as  fresh  as  a  picture. 

'  "  It's  all  nonsense,"  says  she.  "  That 
was  a  boy  that  looked  like  a  butcher,  or 
something  of  that  kind — quite  a  different 
sort  of  fellow  to  your  son  there." 

'  '•  Well,"  says  I,  "  I'm  his  mother,  and  I 
ouo-ht  to  know  ;"  for  I  was  vexed  that 
Adam  shouldn't  o^et  the  credit  of  his 
deeds.      But    he    didn't    seem   to   take    it 

so. 

'"Mother,"  he  says,  "  I  shouldn't  wish  for 
the  young  lady  to  know  me  again,  for  I'm 
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ashauied  o'  myself  when  I  think  how  I 
looked  that  day.'' 

*  With  that  he  held  out  to  her  the  flowers 
I  had  brought  him — our  Adam's  such  a  one 
for  flowers;  I'm  sure  he  thinks  I  hurt  'em 
when  I'm  throwing  'em  away — and  she 
takes  'em  civilly  ;  but  all  the  while  she 
looks  as  if  her  thoughts  were  puzzles. 

«  "  Perhaps  you  thought  it  odd  I  never 
came  before,"  says  she ;  "  but  I  had  not 
forgotten  you.  I  meant  to  have  rewarded 
you,  if  you  really  are  the  same  ;  but  now," 
she  says — and  her  lip  dropped  like  my 
Kitty's  when  she's  going  to  cry — "  but  now 
I've  lost  my  father  and  my  fortune  too, 
and  I  don't  believe  I  shall  have  any  money 
left  to  give.  So,  lest  it's  true  that  I  am 
beholden  to  you,  I've  come  to  say  my 
thanks  before  I  go  away.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  if  you  had  any  intention 
of  defending  me,  as  Mrs.  Smith  says  you 
had." 
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' "  Miss,"  says  Adam,  looking  just  like 
his  father  does,  ''  Vd  have  done  the  same 
for  any  mrl  that  o:ot  into  such  trouble  in 
the  street  throusrh  no  fault  of  her  own.  You 
owe  me  nothing,"  says  he. 

'  "  What's  that  ?  What's  that  ?"  says  my 
husband's  mother,  hobbling  in,  and  thump- 
ing her  stick  on  the  bare  boards.  "  Who's 
that,  that  owes  you  nothing?  Set  you  up 
for  yer  father's  son  !" 

'  Granny,  sir,  have  taken  to  a  stick  since 
she  were  set  to  scrub  the  boards,  and 
would  'a  done  so  sooner  had  she  known 
how  it  would  be;  and  she  falls  out  with 
everyone  until  she's  had  her  say.' 

Susan  Daily  was  evidently  shrinking 
from  this  part  of  her  story,  but  George, 
whose  interest  was  naturally  excited  by 
anything  so  nearly  touching  Aurea,  en- 
couraged its  completion. 

'  Granny,  she  turned  right  round  on 
Miss  Chapel  in  a  minute.     "  Xo,"  says  she  ; 
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"it's  he  as  owes  you  every  tiling,  isn't  it? 
and  most  of  all  his  broken  ribs,  which 
could  ha'  been  saved  him,  if  you'd  only 
thought  to  ha'  given  the  message  I  asked 
you  that  day.  Did  you  mislay  your 
memory,"  says  she,  ''in  yer  hat,  along  o' 
yer  golden  hair  ?" 

'  "  Granny !"  cries  my  son,  trying  to  stop 
her — and  for  very  shame  of  the  way  she 
could  speak,  I  caught  up  the  baby  in  hopes 
it  'ud  cry — but  my  husband's  mother  is  not 
to  be  mastered. 

'  "  It's  all  true,"  says  she,  "  let  who  will 
deny  it.  Couldn't  you  face  us,  Miss  Chapel, 
to  ask  if  the  poor  lad  was  living  or  dying  ; 
or  didn't  it  matter  to  you  ?  A  pretty  bride 
you  will  be  for  the  Vicar,  that  will  buy  the 
poor  man's  blood  and  bones  and  say  you 
owe  him  nothing  !  Rich  you  may  be, 
poor's  my  grandson ;  but  you'll  not  shift 
the  obligation,  not  if  you  give  him  all  your 
means — still     you    are     beholden    to    the 
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thatcher's  son,  and  will  be  till  you 
die.'' 

'  With  that,  Adam  drew  himself  up  in 
the  bed  and  ordered  his  granny  to  stop,  so 
as  it  made  me  tremble  to  think  that  the 
lad  had  got  such  a  spirit  within  him.  The 
young  lady,  poor  tiling,  was  holding  up  the 
flowers  that  Adam  had  given  her  and  was 
smelling  at  them ;  but  for  all  that,  her 
tears  was  running  down  over  the  leaves.' 

'  Poor  child !'  said  George  involuntarily. 

^  But  now  she  lifts  her  head  up  and 
pushes  back  her  shining  hair,  as  though 
she'd  face  old  granny  clearer. 

' "  Mrs.  Daily,"  says  she,  speaking  bravely, 
"  you  must  be  very  miserable  yourself,  to  be 
so  hard  on  me.  Was  you  never  a  girl 
yourself,  and  did  your  own  troubles  never 
drive  other  people's  out  of  your  head?  I 
am  very  cruel  myself  when  I  am  in 
trouble  (some  one  else  has  told  me  so  this 
very  afternoon),"  says  she,  "  so  I  can  feel 
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for  you  ;  but  if  there's  anytliing  I  could 
do  for  you  I'd  try  my  best  to  make  it  up ; 
only  I've  lost  my  father,  and  it's  very  likely 
that  I  haven't  got  the  means." 

'  "  Better  be  an  orphan  without  father,  nor 
mother,  nor  home,  when  you're  young,  than 
be  an  inmate  when  you're  turned  o'  eighty," 
says  mother. 

'  "  Now,  grandmother/'  says  Adam,  "  the 
young  lady  can't  help  that — that  ain't  her 
fault,  any  way ;  besides,  you  know  very 
well  that  I  mean  to  take  you  out  of  it." 

'  "  Oh  aye,  you'll  follow  my  coffin  when 
I'm  carried  out  in  it,"  says  mother. 

' ''  You've  been  nearer  following  his,"  and 
''  You  aren't  so  old  as  you'd  make  out," 
says  I  and  Adam,  speaking  at  once.  *'  And 
I'll  help  you  to  take  your  grandmother  out 
if  I  can,"  says  Miss  Chapel  to  Adam. 

'  Mother,  she  hadn't  no  answer  to  make, 
because  you  see  she  wouldn't  give  in  in  a 
minute.     So  then  Miss  Chapel,  she  shook 
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hands  with  Adam  and  she  came  away,  me 
and  the  baby  following  her  ;  for  my  son 
Adam,  he  says  to  me,  "  Mother,  don't  you 
lose  sight  of  her,"  and  I  answers,  "  No, 
lad,  I  won't,"  for  I  couldn't  have  stood  her 
passing  the  factory  gates  again  by  herself 
when  they  was  knocking  off  work.' 

'  That  was  very  thoughtful  of  you,  I'm 
sure,  Mrs.  Dailv.' 

'  Well,  you  see,  sir,  her  hair  is  very 
noticeable,  and  then  her  hands  was  full  of 
Adam's  flowers,  and  she  has  an  air  with 
her  that  seems  to  strike  the  people  as  they 
pass ;  and  not  meaning  no  offence,  they 
have  a  way  of  looking  at  her  pretty  face 
which  perhaps  you  might  not  like.  But  you 
may  be  sure,  sir,  I  did  not  leave  her;  not 
until  we  got  among  the  lanes  and  Sir 
Crowsby  Weyland  came  along.' 

^  He  overtook  you,  I  suppose  ?' 

George  almost  despised  himself  for  the 
question,  and  yet  he  could  not  restrain  the 
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uneasiness  which  prompted  it.  Even  Susan 
Daily  saw  the  anxiety,  whilst  she  naturally 
assigned  it  to  the  simplest  cause. 

'  Sir  Crowsby  Weyland,  sir,  took  just  as 
good  care  of  her  as  I  could  have  done 
myself.  You  need  not  be  afeared.  When 
he  came  riding  along,  and  met  her  and  me 
and  the  baby  picking  our  way,  he  stops  and 
pulls  his  mare  up  so  hard  that  she  almost 
rounded  on  me  and  the  child  ;  he  seemed  so 
surprised  at  finding  us  there.  Then  he 
jumps  off  and  walks  along  by  the  side  o' 
the  young  lady,  with  his  bridle  on  his  arm, 
and  she  began  to  talk  to  him  so  quick — so 
quick  as  children  chatters  when  they  get 
their  way — and  I  just  slided  by  and  came  on 
home.  I  saw  her  go  down  just  now  to  the 
farm,  where  no  doubt  you  left  her  ;  but  if 
you  was  to  ask  ]\Iiss  Chapel,  sir,  to  excuse 
my  poor  old  mother,  I'd  really  take  it  kind; 
for  Mrs.  Smith  has  always  been  a  friend  to 
me,  and   I  don't  like  as   anyone  that  you 
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may  say  belongs  to  her  should  be  so  dis- 
respected through  our  means.  Why,  Adam 
'ud  have  had  another  rib  broke  sooner  than 
have  had  it  turn  out  so.' 

'  All  right,  Mrs.  Daily.  Miss  Chapel  is 
not  likely  to  resent  such  a  thing  as  an  old 
woman  speaking  her  mind.  She  knows  it 
to  be  one  of  the  privileges  of  age.  You 
can  talk  to  my  sister  about  it  if  you  feel 
inclined.  Miss  Chapel  is  staying  with  her 
down  at  the  farm.  ISTow,  Bob,  are  you 
coming  to  carry  this  gun?' 

Bob  eagerly  caught  at  such  a  distinction. 
Never  in  his  life  had  he  thous^ht  so  much  of 
himself  as  durino^  that  short  walk  throuo^h 
the  village.  It  was  a  triumphant  progress 
to  Bob.  He  cut  every  boy  of  his  acquaint- 
ance that  he  met,  j^ointed  his  weapon  at 
every  girl  behind  the  Vicar's  back,  and  did 
not  consider  it  needful  even  to  recognise  his 
own  father  when  they  passed  him  on  the 
other   side   of  the  village  street,  trudging 
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homewards  to  his  bed.  He  gave  up  his 
precious  burden  with  a  sigh,  when  Mr. 
Apers  carelessly  deposited  it  in  the  first 
cupboard  that  was  open  in  the  kitchen  pas- 
sage, and  then,  giving  him  sixpence,  left  it 
there,  as  though  he  meant  to  think  no  more 
about  it.  Indeed,  George  Apers  was  think- 
ing only  about  Aurea  Chapel,  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  her  walk  home  that  very  after- 
noon with  Sir  Crowsby  Weyland.  But  if 
George  Apers  forgot  all  about  the  fowling- 
piece.  Bob  Daily,  alas !  did  not,  as  will 
presently  appear. 


CHAPTER  V. 


GOLDEN  PROMISES. 


!HE  Merkara  sailed  from  the  docks, 
and  went  steadily  on  her  course 
down  the  river,  but  Mr.  Smith 
and  his  daughter-in-law  were  not  among 
the  passengers.  Indeed,  she  had  been  a 
fortniofht  at  sea  before  Mr.  Smith  had  left 
bed.  For  six  long  weeks  had  the  old  man 
chafed  at  his  slow  recovery.  For  six 
weeks  had  his  daughter-in-law  consumed 
her  heart  in  sorrow  at  the  unavoidable 
delay ;  and  for  the  same  length  of  time 
had  poor  unlucky  Aurea  Chapel  spent  her 
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monotonous  days  in  the  ugly  farmhouse 
drawing  -  room,  with  no  pleasing  occu- 
pations, no  diverting  amusements,  none 
of  the  soothing  elegancies  of  life — listlessly 
sitting  day  after  day  in  the  uncomfortable 
easy- chair,  with  her  feet  upon  the  beaded 
eyes  of  the  Berlin-worsted  parrot,  staring 
aimlessly  at  the  yellow  fly-catcher  above 
the  deformed  and  dusty  Cupid  who  had 
disported  himself  upon  the  farmer's  wed- 
ding-cake more  than  thirty  years  before. 
This  was  pitiable.  Jessie  did  her  best  to 
enliven  the  girl,  but  the  poor  child  was  too 
sad  to  cry,  and  could  not  even  sleep.  Never 
in  her  brief  active  life  of  travel  and  of 
change  had  such  a  thing  as  this  happened 
to  her  before.  Vexation  and  annoyance, 
anger  and  indignation,  fits  of  excited  pas- 
sion and  outbufsts  of  stormy  grief  Aurea 
had  known,  but  never  this  dreadful  dreary 
dulness,  this  depressing  monotony,  which 
made   it   quite   indiff'erent  to  her  whether 
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she  stayed  at  home  or  went  abroad,  whether 
the  sun  was  shining  outside  or  not.  This 
weariness  deprived  her  of  all  interest,  even 
in  what  she  ate  or  wore  ;  the  food  was 
the  ordinary  farmhouse  fare,  abundant, 
but  absolutely  unappetizing.  How,  too, 
could  she  care  to  look  at  her  own  dejected 
image  in  the  vulgar  glass  ?  It  could  not 
matter  whether  her  muslin  frills  were  fresh 
and  crisp  above  her  sombre  dress,  or  limp 
and  languid  as  she  herself  was  now.  Jessie 
tempted  her  with  books,  but  she  did  not 
care  to  read.  Her  pity  for  her  own  fate 
was  too  real  to  be  transferred  to  the 
imaginary  woes  of  any  heroine,  and  the 
embroidery  which  she  used  to  play  with 
she  could  not  see  to  do,  for  the  house- 
keeper persistently  pulled  down  the  blinds, 
lest  the  autumn  sun,  which  struggled  Avith 
the  early  mists  of  the  Fens,  should  fade 
the  Brussels  carpet  ;  that  terrible  Brussels 
carpet,    whose    stout  constitution   had    for 
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years  been  treated  ^Yith  a  tender  con- 
sideration  awarded  to  the  needs  of  no 
tender  human  organization. 

In   pity  for  the  childish   misery  of  the 

girl,    Jessie    buried    the    anxieties   of   her 

own  more  powerful  nature,  and  strove  by 

every  means  within  her  command  to  cheer 

or    interest    her.     In    vain.      Aurea,    who 

sparkled     with     life     and     vivacity   when 

admirers     abounded,     had    no     notion    of 

making  an  effort  to  lighten  the  universal 

load  of  hfe  when  the  cost  of  the  endeavour 

w^ould   be   painful   to   herself     Her  world 

was  suddenly  emptied  of  pleasure,  and  the 

expression  of  her  self-pity  was  restrained 

by  no  desire  for  the  comfort  of  others.     In 

one  direction,    and   in   one    only,    did   she 

display    a   feeble    persistency    of  will.     In 

all  weathers,  wet   or  dry,  fog  or  sunshine, 

she  chose   for  her  walk   in   the  afternoon 

a  path  that  led  by  a  grassy  lane  past  the 

Manor    House    do^vn    by   the    Ferry.     In 
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this  choice  of  her  walk  she  could  not  be 
influenced  by  any  idea  of  meeting  the 
owner  of  the  place,  for  Sir  Crowsby 
Weyland  had  departed  quite  suddenly,  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  succeeding  that 
on  which  he  had  met  Aurea  on  her  way 
back  from  Cutthorpe.  During  that  walk 
Aurea  had  herself  informed  Sir  Crowsby 
of  her  father's  death,  and  of  her  consequent 
change  of  prospects.  He,  being  under  the 
impression  that  she  Avas  already  on  her 
way  to  Eome  to  join  her  father,  had  first 
to  express  his  commiseration  and  his  sur- 
prise at  meeting  her  there  ;  but  by  the 
time  that  Susan  Daily  had  passed  on, 
leaving  them  to  themselves,  he  had  quite 
recovered  his  wonted  self-possession,  and 
his  accustomed  mastery  of  circumstances. 
With  paternal  friendliness  of  manner,  he 
had  unmistakably  suggested  to  the  aston- 
ished girl  that  she  should  preserve  her 
dainty  fingers    from   the   dreaded   grip    of 
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poverty  by  safely  placing  them  beforehand 
in  the  willing  grasp  of  Apers.  Aurea 
had  heard  him  in  bewildered  silence,  and 
then  she  had  passed  on  to  the  farm. 

Had  George  Apers  at  that  time  boldly 
entered  the  farmhouse  drawing-room  in- 
stead of  slinking  through  the  passage, 
unseen,  with  his  gun,  it  is  possible  that  in 
the  rush  of  excited  feelino^  and  indimation 
against  her  chosen  friend,  Sir  Crowsby, 
the  ffirl  mio^ht  almost  have  fluno^  her- 
self  into  his  arms.  As  it  was,  she  spared 
his  sister  no  breath  of  the  storm  which 
wounded  pride  and  repentant  emotion  had 
raised  in  her  changeable  bosom,  confidently 
reckoning  on  the  unselfish  generosity  which 
could  be  safely  trusted  to  subordinate  per- 
sonal feeling  to  friendly  sympathy.  With 
the  first  uncontrollable  outburst,  however, 
vanished  any  change  of  feeling  which  might 
have  been  favourable  to  George.  Mention 
of  his  very  name  was  henceforth  avoided  by 
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Aurea,  as  well  as  by  Jessie.  He  never  came 
to  the  farm,  and  Aurea  purposely  confined 
her  walks  to  the  path  which  led  nowhere 
but  to  the  Manor  House,  because  during 
Sir  Crowsby's  absence  George  Apers  was 
not  likely  to  tread  it. 

Slumsby  Yicarage  was  rendered  doubly 
distasteful  to  Miss  Chapel's  vexed  imagina- 
tion now  by  the  presence  there  of  another  in- 
dividual who  was  reproachfully  associated  in 
her  mind  with  unfulfilled  obligations  which  it 
galled  her  to  remember.  There,  in  the  Yicar- 
age garden,  Adam  Daily  pruned  and  potted 
from  morning  to  night,  and  on  wet  days, 
or  in  the  intervals  of  enforced  repose,  read 
and  studied  in  his  bedroom,  ofi"  the  kitchen, 
with  many  a  cheering  word  from  Jessie, 
and  many  an  hour's  instruction  from  her 
brother  when  the  gardening  work  was  done. 
When  discharged,  weak  and  half-cured, 
from  the  infirmary,  it  was  manifest,  even 
to  xldam's  father,  that  for  him  there  could 
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be  no  return  to  the  tileyard.     Manifest  also 

was  the  indisputable  fact  that  there  must  be 

no  return  to  the  cottage.    Adam  was  simply 

crowded  out,  and  even  had  the  fourth  place 

in  the  bed  in  the  garret  still  been  available 

for  him,  how  induce   those    long  limbs  to 

accommodate    themselves    to    the    space  ? 

James  Daily,    therefore,    whilst  preserving 

his  views   about    service,  had  been  forced 

to  deny  himself  the   pleasure  of  refusing 

a  home  for  Adam  at  the  Yicarag^e.     Two 

reservations  in  the  verbal  agreement  made 

between  himself  and  Mr.  Apers,  Daily  did 

not  fail  to  insist  upon — viz.,  that  the  service 

which  Adam  accepted  must  be  that  of  the 

Vicar,  and  not  of  his  sister,  and  that  he 

must   never,  with   any  message  nor  upon 

any  pretext  whatever,  be  induced  to  cross 

the  threshold  of  the   Sodden  Farm  estate, 

for  James  Daily  had  taken  a  solemn  oath 

that  not  until  he  was  master  of  the  land 

of  wliich  he  believed  himself  unjustly  de- 
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prived  would  he  or  any  of  his  family  set 
foot  upon  the  coveted  Fen. 

The  knowledge  of  Mr.  Smith's  serious 
illness  had  stirred  a  dangerous  excitement 
in  the  brain  of  this  morbid  man  ;  and  more 
and  more  frequently  was  Susan  Daily  made 
aware  of  his  nocturnal  vigils  upon  the 
roof ;  more  and  more  gloomy  did  he 
become  in  the  cottage,  more  and  more 
unsociable  amongst  his  mates  at  work. 
The  talk  went  round  the  village  that  the 
thatcher  was  mad  because  the  churchwarden 
was  in  a  fair  way  towards  recovery,  though 
what  possible  advantage  would  accrue  to 
James  Daily  from  a  different  issue  to  the 
event  none  could  possibly  tell.  When  he 
met  his  son  Adam  on  some  errand  in  the 
village  street,  in  the  seemly  clothing  which 
the  Yicar  had  provided,  Daily  turned  his 
head  aAvav,  and  in  his  sore  heart  blamed 
the  youth  for  having  sold  his  independence 
for  the  rewards  of  servitude — a  full  meal 
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and  a  whole  coat.  These  encounters  grew 
very  painful  to  Adam.  From  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  his  father's  idiosyncrasies, 
he  readily  divined  the  thing  of  which  he 
was  accused,  and  not  all  the  consciousness 
of  his  innocence  could  atone  to  him  for  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  coming  to  a 
better  understanding  with  his  father.  And 
yet;  indeed,  the  slavery  would  have  been 
found  in  the  life  to  which  his  father's  pride 
had  doomed  him,  and  not  in  the  easy  labour 
of  love  which  friendly  care  had  provided 
for  him. 

Every  germ  of  fancy  and  imagination 
which  Adam  possessed  had  been  bred  in 
him  by  his  boyish  work  in  the  open 
air,  among  the  trees  and  plants  in  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  fens  and  in  the  fields 
down  by  the  river,  in  the  care  of  his  own 
and  his  neighbours'  gardens  ;■  his  labour 
had  frequently  been  solitary,  but,  whatever 
its  nature  or  conditions,  had  always  been 

VOL.  III.  48 
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governed  as  to  tlie  time  and  manner  of  its 
performance  by  his  own  inner  rectitude, 
never  by  the  minute  supervision  or  inter- 
position of  rules.  He  had  worked  indeed 
as  a  master  governed  by  his  own  sense  of 
necessity,  never  as  a  slave  governed  by  fear, 
until  the  day  he  entered  the  factory  at 
Cutthorpe.  And  now,  when  he  again 
picked  up  his  tools,  the  measure  of  his 
enfeebled  strensfth  was  the  enforced  measure 
of  Adam's  performance.  He  could  no 
longer  dig  as  he  used  to  do  ;  fatigue  over- 
came him  in  a  way  to  which  he  was 
strangely  unaccustomed :  whether  he  would 
or  no,  he  was  forced  to  confine  himself  to 
the  lightest  operations  in  garden  and 
ground  ;  and  if  in  his  joy  at  his  recovered 
freedom,  and  his  exhilaration  at  finding 
himself  once  more  beneath  the  open  skies 
and  amonof  the  UTeen  thino-s  that  he  loved 
SO  well,  he  was  tempted  to  forget  the 
dictates    of    prudence,    Mr.    Apers's    kind 
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warning  was  ready  :  '  Remember-,  Adam, 
3^ou  have  been  very  ill ;  you  must  restrain 
your  ardour.'  And  Jessie,  when  she  passed 
through  the  garden  on  her  morning  visits, 
would  linger  a  moment  to  enforce  the  same 
lesson  :  '  Go  indoors  now,  Adam  ;  take  a 
book  and  rest  awhile  ;  your  labour  will  be 
all  the  more  effective,  and  you  yourself  will 
be  a  more  useful  member  of  society  by-and- 
by.  Oh  yes,  my  brother  shall  take  it 
out  of  your  wages,  if  that  is  what  you're 
anxious  about:  as  many  hours  a  day  as  you 
can  work  you  shall  ^  be  paid  for,  neither 
more  nor  less.' 

Xot  infrequently  Bob  looked  m  to  see  the 
brother  whom  he  now  treated  with  an  odd 
mixture  of  shyness  and  condescension. 
Bob  had  a  kind  of  contempt  for  Adam  now, 
because,  though  he  had  grown  so  lank  and 
tall,  yet  his  physical  strength  was  at  present 
inferior  to  Bob's  own.  But  with  this 
contempt     was     mingled     admiration,     for 
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Adam's  superior  clothing  and  his  white  face 
and  hands,  which  in  seckision  had  lost  the 
marks  of  labour  and  of  tan,  gave  him,  in 
Bob's  eyes,  the  air  of  a  gentleman ;  and  it 
was  a  poor  weak  kind  of  thing  to  do,  to  be 
a  gentleman,  to  keep  himself  so  clean,  to 
brush  his  hair  so  smoothly  every  day,  and 
to  read  so  many  books.  Yet  after  all, 
there  was  something  fine  about  it  too, 
which  made  it  very  perplexing  to  Bob ; 
and  Adam  could  resent  the  imputation  fast 
enough,  as  Bob  discovered  to  his  cost  when 
he  tried.  Perhaps  his  mother  was  really 
the  only  member  of  his  family  who 
thoroughly  sympathized  with  Adam  in  his 
altered  mode  of  life,  and  her  simple-hearted 
joy  and  pride  in  her  first-born  knew  no 
bounds,  save  those  assigned  by  her  hus- 
band's unsympathetic  presence  ;  but  old 
Mrs.  Daily  grumbled  loudly  because  his 
enfeebled  hands  could  not  immediately  earn 
enough  to  take  her  out  of  the  house.     Bob, 
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however,  if  lie  was  critical,  was  faithful 
after  the  fashion  of  his  sturdy  kind  ;  in  the 
intervals  of  his  own  labour  he  would 
follow  Adam  round  and  round  the  Vicarao-e 
garden,  now  lending  a  helping  hand  when 
the  task  was  manifestly  beyond  the  power 
of  the  convalescent,  now  paying  himself  for 
his  good-nature  by  indulging  in  mocking 
gibes  at  his  brother's  expense.  But  when- 
ever he  came,  there  w^as  one  shrine  to  which 
Bob  never  failed  to  make  a  pilgrimage — 
that  was  the  cupboard  in  the  kitchen- 
passage  where  Mr.  Apers  had  deposited  the 
gun.  Adam's  little  room  was  in  that  very 
basement  passage  —  was  indeed  but  next 
door  to  the  cupboard — so  that  Bob's 
presence  in  the  house  failed  to  attract  any 
attention ;  and  even  had  it  been  otherwise, 
his  fondness  for  that  particular  cupboard 
might  well  have  been  excused,  since  it  was 
mainly  devoted  to  the  storage  of  garden- 
tools,  empty  bird-cages,  disused  bee-hives, 
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and  a  mixture  of  odds  and  ends  mostly 
pertaining  to  outdoor  service.  Hidden  by 
these  miscellaneous  treasures,  Bob  easily 
contrived  to  worship  the  object  of  his 
desires  in  secret.  He  looked  at  it  until 
sight  demanded  the  gratification  of  touch, 
and  by  handling  it  he  made  the  discovery 
that  rust  was  gathering  on  the  2)olished 
surface  of  the  steel.  He  did  not  rest  until 
he  had  removed  it,  usino^  his  rouo^h  fino;ers 
for  a  rubber;  and  thenceforward,  undetected 
by  the  Yicar  and  unknown  to  his  brother, 
Bob  spent  all  his  leisure  moments  standing 
in  the  cupboard,  which  was  dimly  lighted 
by  a  single  pane  let  into  the  upper  panel 
of  the  door,  cleaning  and  polishing  the  old 
gun,  just  as  poor  Henry  Smith  had  once 
done  before  him,  with  an  energy  which 
proved  the  task  to  be  one  of  personal  choice. 
But  as  every  boy  must  have  a  confidant, 
having  first  sworn  Noah  to  secrecy,  under 
threat  of  hideous  corporal  punishment,  to 
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him  Bob   revealed  this  tale  of  a  fowlinsf- 
piece. 

This  confession  was  made  whilst  they 
were  carrying  straw  for  the  purpose  of 
storing  roots  for  the  winter,  down  in  one  of 
Sir  Crowsby's  fields  by  the  Ferry.  Had 
they  been  girls,  no  doubt  they  would  have 
exchanged  their  confidences  when  lying  in 
bed.  Being  boys,  they  told  them  earnestly 
when  the}^  were  working  under  the  silent 
heavens.  Besides,  there  was  no  room  for 
such  communications  to  be  made  in  their 
crowded  garret.  The  lads  were  so  busy 
with  this  tale  of  a  gun — their  heads  as  close 
as  permitted  by  the  loads  of  straw  with 
which  they  were  serving  the  men  who  were 
laying  turnips,  that  they  started  guiltily 
apart  when  Bob's  name  was  suddenly  called 
in  clear  ringing  tones  from  the  path  which 
skirted  the  edge  of  the  field. 

'  Eobert  Daily !     Is  that  Robert  Daily  ? 
I  want  you.     Come  here.' 
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Bob  raised  his  head,  feeling  very  queer, 
and  saw  that  it  was  only  the  young  lady  in 
black  whom  he  had  seen  walking  by  there 
every  afternoon  since  he  had  been  down 
by  the  turnips.  She  generally  passed  very 
slowly,  went  on  to  the  end  of  the  path, 
then  turned  by  the  Manor  House  gates, 
and  had  never  spoken  to  him  before. 
Bob  knew  her  perfectly  well  as  the 
'girl  with  yellow  hair  whom  our  Adam 
stood  up  for,'  but  he  had  never  thought  of 
giving  any  sign  of  recognition,  and  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  she  knew  who  he 
was.  He  had  not  much  opinion  of  girls 
himself,  believing  that  they  were  only  made 
to  get  honest  chaps  into  trouble,  and  he  had 
a  special  prejudice  against  this  one  in  parti- 
cular, as  the  original  cause  of  the  separation 
between  his  elder  brother  and  himself 

'  Robert  Daily,'  cried  the  young  lady 
impatiently,  '  why  don't  you  come  when 
you  are  called  ?     Are  you  deaf  ?' 
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Bob  hurried  and  stumbled  to  the  verge  of 
the  field — a  narrow  ditch  separated  it  from 
the  roadway. 

*  I  want  you  to  tell  your  brother  Adam,' 
the  young  lady  said,  speaking  decisively, 
'  that  he's  to  come  down  to  the  farm  this 
evening  to  speak  to  me.'  Bob  was  silent, 
and  the  young  lady  added:  '  Mind  you  give 
him  the  message — it's  something  very  im- 
portant— he's  to  be  sure  to  come.' 

'  Adam'll  not  come,'  muttered  Bob. 

'Not  come!' 

'  No,  he'll  not  do  it.'  Then,  after  a  pause: 
'  Nor  I  wouldn't.' 

The  angry  colour  rushed  into  Aurea's 
cheek.  ^  All  these  Daily s  are  alike,'  she 
thought.  '  Did  ever  anyone  know  such  a 
set?  How  thankful  I  shall  be  to  be  rid  of 
them  for  ever.  Well,  I  certainly  am  not 
going  to  the  Yicarage  after  him/  she  said, 
so  sharply  that  even  Bob  saw  he  had  given 
offence.      But    that   was   a   matter    about 
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which   it   was    not   in   his   nature   to   feel 
concerned. 

*  You  can  tell  him  that  it  is  for  his  own 
advantage  to  come/  she  said  ;  '  that  it  is 
about  taking  your  grandmother  out  of  the 
House.  But  of  course,  if  he  does  not  choose 
to  walk  so  short  a  distance  for  such  an  offer 
as  this,  whv,  she  had  better  remain  where 
she  is.' 

'  I'll  tell  him,'  said  Bob  ;  '  but  he'll  not 
come,  not  if  Farmer  Smith  were  to  send 
him  a  wao-o-on  to  ride  in.' 

'  You  are  a  very  ill-bred  boy,'  said  Aurea 
loftily;  'you  ought  to  know  better  than 
to  speak  like  that.  Go  back  to  your  work, 
and  when  you  have  done  it,  give  your 
brother  my  message,  just  as  I  have  told 
it  to  you.  I  meant  to  have  given  you 
sixpence  if  you  had  been  civil,  but  now  you 
have  lost  it.' 

'  Don't  want  it,'  muttered  Bob,  going 
back  to  the  turnips,  whilst  Aurea' s  light 
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feet,  wino^ed  with  ano^er  and  with  swift 
currents  of  prior  excitement,  carried  her 
quickly  Lack  towards  the  farm.  Never- 
theless, Bob's  behaviour  had  introduced  a 
disturbing  element  which  contended  with 
her  pre\T.ous  exultation.  A  big  golden 
wedge  had  been  put  into  Aurea's  unex- 
pecting  hand  that  morning,  and  with  it 
she  felt  quite  sure  that  she  was  going  to 
rule  the  world.  Nerveless  no  longer,  but 
in  an  instant  transformed  into  a  triumphant 
and  exultant  being,  light  of  heart  and  fleet 
of  foot,  longing  for  active  motion,  she  had 
once  more  fled  to  her  favourite  haunt  by 
the  Ferry.  There  she  had  essayed  the 
point,  just  the  least  tiny  point,  of  this 
mighty  force,  with  which  she  was  going  to 
move  all  hearts,  to  smooth  all  obstacles,  to 
command  all  results,  and  to  subdue  all  cir- 
cumstances to  her  t\t[11,  and  it  had  failed — 
failed  upon  such  a  low  and  vulgar  subject 
as  stupid  Bob  Daily. 
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In  vain  she  told  herself  that  it  Avas 
ridiculous,  in  vain  she  stopped  at  the  next 
stile  to  reassure  herself  by  producing  from 
her  pocket  the  wonderful  lawyer's  letter 
which  had  just  changed  for  her  the  earth  and 
skies;  even  in  the  face  of  this  undeniably 
authentic  document  Aurea  was  decidedly 
crest-fallen.  She  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  have  admitted  the  cause,  simply  because 
Bob  Daily  had  not  cared  for  sixpence,  and 
had  plainly  told  her  that  her  golden 
promises  could  not  even  make  his  brother 
obev  her.  How  she  loathed  these  dreadful 
Radicals  !  If  she  were  Sir  Crowsby 
Weyland,  how  quickly  would  she  turn 
them  out!  But  at  the  memory  of  that 
name  rose  a  fresh  exultant  tide  of  feeling. 
She  sprang  from  the  stile,  thrust  the  long- 
blue  envelope  back  into  her  pocket,  removed 
her  black  hat,  heavy  with  crape,  that  the 
keen  breeze  of  autumn  might  freely  lift  the 
masses  of  her  sunny  hair,  and  hurried  on. 
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The  measure  that  her  feet  kept  time  to 
was  unsung,  but  her  heart  supplied  the 
rhythm.  The  words  unrhymed  were  such  as 
these  :  *  What  would  Sir  Crowsby  say  now, 
when  he  heard  it  ?  How  would  he  look  ? 
How  would  he  take  it  ?  Would  he  not  wish 
the  past  undone  ?  Would  he  remember 
how  fatherly  he  had  been?  What  would 
he  think  of  all  the  advice  he  had  given 
her  now?'  'Ah,  Sir  Crowsby,  who  risked 
so  little  and  lost  so  much ;  was  my  golden 
hair  too  dear  at  the  price?  Who  will  build 
up  your  old  roofs  now?' 

'Jessie!  Jessie!'  she  cried,  dancins^  into 
the  house  and  flinsrino;  herself  down  at  her 
friend's  feet;  '  have  you  ever  lived  through 
a  day  like  this  ?  To  be  so  glad,  to  be  so 
young,  to  be  so  rich  !  One  moment  to 
have  been  a  dull  black  shade,  a  creature 
with  no  home  to  call  your  own,  counting 
the  drearj',  monotonous  hours,  till  every 
one  that  struck  seemed  more  endurable  than 
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that  Avliicli  was  to  come,  and  then — what 
was  it  that  really  did  happen,  Jessie?  for 
I  think  I  have  forgotten.  Was  it  really 
nothing  but  a  postman's  ring  and  a  clerk's 
pen,  writing  for  a  London  firm,  from  a 
corresponding  house  in  Rome,  words  of 
which  at  first  I  could  make  nothing  ? 
Read  it  again,  please,  Jessie;  are  you  sure 
you  made  it  out?  It  seems  too  good  to 
be  true.  To  think  of  poor  papa  spending 
such  a  lot  of  money  every  year  on  pictures 
and  objects  of  charity  and  art,  and  yet 
having  such  a  lot  to  leave  to  me !  Why,  he 
miust  have  kept  mamma  and  me  quite  easily, 
and  after  all  have  saved  a  fortune.  It  can't 
be  true,  Jessie.  It  will  turn  out  after  all  to 
be  some  blunder  of  this  stupid  clerk  ; 
pleasant  things  are  mostly  lies,  and  pleasant 
people  mostly  false.  Men,  I  mean,  not 
women,  you  know — not  you,  Jessie  ;  oh  no, 
not  you.' 

*  It    seems    to    be  true    enough,  Aurea, 
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that  your  father  lias  left  you  a  very  rich 
woman  ;  but  Avhether  it  will  be  a  good 
thing  or  not,  that  depends ' 

*  Oh  yes,  I  know  all  about  that — that's 
how  people  always  talk,  and,  begging  your 
pardon,  Jessie,  it  is  such  humbug.  As 
though  money  wasn't  always  a  good  thing, 
wasn't  really  the  most  powerful  thing  in 
the  whole  world — as  tholio-h  it  couldn't 
really  buy  you  everything,  love  included! 
Ah,  you  may  frown,  but  remember,  I've 
really  seen  a  great  deal  more  of  life  than 
you  have  in  your  corner,  Mrs.  Smith,  and 
papa  always  said  I  had  great  acuteness  of 
penetration.  With  money  you  can  always 
do  what  you  like  yourself,  and  you  can 
make  other  people  do  it  too,  and  that  is  the 
great  point.' 

'  Can  you  indeed  ?'  said  Jessie  incredu- 
lously; and  Aurea  did  not  answer,  for  she 
had  suddenly  and  unpleasantly  been  re- 
minded  by  her  own  words  of  Bob  Daily 
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who  didn't  want  sixpence,  and  of  Adam 
who  hadn't  come  to  get  the  money  for  his 
grandmother.  She  did  not  like  the  doubts 
suggested  by  this  remembrance,  so  she  con- 
tinued, somewhat  irrelevantly,  *  With  people 
in  society  it  is  true,  at  any  rate.'  Jessie 
was  silent.  Now  Jessie's  more  intimate 
friends  were  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  her 
silences  were  the  most  eloquent  thing  about 
her,  but  to  Aurea  s  intelligence  they  merely 
conveyed  an  irritating  doubt  where  there 
could  not  possibly  be  two  legitimate 
opinions,  and  she  resented  them  accord- 
ingly; but  just  now  she  was  in  no  mood  to 
take  offence. 

'  Jessie,'  she  said,  la  vino-  her  brio^ht 
head  in  her  friend's  lap,  so  that  her  face 
could  not  be  seen,  '  will  three  or  four 
thousand  a  year  really  be  a  great  deal  for  a 
girl  without  any  brothers  or  sisters,  and 
who  will  have  it  all  at  her  own  disposal  ? 
Should  you  say  that  I  was   an   heiress,  for 
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instance?     Is  it  more  than  most  girls  have, 
when   they  are  thought  a   good  deal  of  ? 
What  sort  of  things  will    it  do  ?     Would 
it  set  an  old  family  up  on  its  tottery  legs 
again,  or   would  it  requu^e   a   match-box - 
maker's    daughter,  with   half  a   million  of 
money,   to    do    that  ?     I    want  to  know  : 
please  say.     Then,  you    see,  there  are  all 
those    treasures    in   Rome.     It    would   be 
nice  to  keep  them  all  together,  if  one  had 
a  big  house  to  put  them  in.     They  repre- 
sent the  investments  of  so  many  years  of 
papa's  life.     Poor  dear  papa !     How  could 
he  be  so  foolish  as  to  throw  away  those 
thousands    and  thousands   of  pounds,   and 
not  to  let  mamma  and  me  know  anythmg 
about  it !     We  used  to  tliink  that  he  was 
always    selling   out    his  capital;  my   uncle 
said   so  too.     He   felt  quite  sure  that  his 
artistic  tastes  would   reduce   mamma   and 
me  to  ruin.     Oh  dear  !    I  wish  poor  dear 
mamma  were  alive  again,  and  papa  too,  and 
VOL.  III.  49 
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then  we  should  all  be  quite  happy.  It 
seems  such  a  pity  that  it  could  not  all  come 
straight  until  they  both  were  dead  and  I 
was  left  alone.  I'm  more  alone  than  you 
are,  you  see,  Jessie;  and  yet  I'm  so  much 
younger.' 

With  this  the  excitable  girl  let  fall  a 
rain  of  tears,  which  were  not  dry  before 
she  asked : 

^  Won't  Leopold  be  sorry  now  that  he 
behaved  so  badly !  and  what  will  aunt  and 
uncle  say  when  they  remember  how  they 
shut  their  doors  against  me?  It  was  only 
you  that  took  me  in  when  I  was  sad  and 
lonely;  and  if  I  had  known  I  would  have 
been  nicer  to  you,  Jessie — I  really  would — 
all  the  time  that  I  have  been  living  here 
at  the  farm.  But  you  see,  I  could  not  help 
it;  I  could  not  be  expected  to  be  nice  and 
pleasant  when  I  did  not  know  that  poverty 
was  not  staring  me  in  the  face,  and  I  did  so 
hate   to   be  poor.     It    does  not  matter  so 
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much  for  some  people.  jSTow  I  should  not 
think  you  would  mind  it  half  so  much, 
because  you  have  got  strength  of  mind  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  I  have  not  got 
anything  to  support  me  at  all,  except  my 
hair.  And  even  that  was  not  half  the  com- 
fort that  you  might  have  thought.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  people  should  have  troubles 
which  oblige  them  to  make  themselves 
disagreeable  to  others  without  any  fault  of 
their  own !  You  see  you  must  have  gold 
in  your  hands,  as  well  as  on  your  head,  to 
j)lease  some  people.  It  may  not  be  exactly 
nice  of  them,  but  they  must  not  be  too 
much  disliked  for  it.  You  understand  me 
now,  don't  you,  Jessie?' 

'  There  are  some  people,  Aurea,  who 
would  have  preferred  the  golden  head  with 
the  empty  hands,'  was  the  reply;  for  Mrs. 
Smith  could  not  refrain  from  this,  her  first 
and  only  allusion  to  her  brother's  gener- 
ously offered  but  cruelly  despised  affection, 

49—2 
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now  that  Aurea's  changed  circumstances 
placed  a  fresh  obstacle  m  the  way  of  his 
renewing  a  discarded  suit. 

*  Oh  yes,  I  know  all  that,'  said  Aurea,  in 
answer  to  this  remark,  *  and  no  doubt  it's 
very  good  of  them  to  prefer  a  gilded  jDauper ; 
but  then,  you  see,  I  prefer  myself  as  I  am 
now.  All  the  same,  I'm  very  sorry.' 
Then  she  added,  speaking  gravely,  and 
rising  from  her  low  seat  at  her  friend's 
side: 

^  The  fact  is,  Jessie,  that  your  brother 
is  quite  too  good  for  me.  I  like  him  very 
much,  and  I'm  not  a  bit  ungrateful  to  him, 
or  to  you  either,  whatever  vou  mav  think. 
I  can't  imagine  what  in  the  world  would 
have  become  of  me  without  you  both ;  and  if 
you  think  he'd  care  for  a  window  for  his 
church,  or  anj'thing  of  that  kind,  I  hope 
you'll  let  me  know.  But  you  cannot  really 
marry  anybody,  you  know,  Jessie,  just 
because  they've  been  awfully  good  to  you, 
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and  because  you  feel  ever  so  grateful ;  it 
really  would  be  no  kindness  to  liim  to  do  it. 
Listen,  Jessie.  Lift  your  head  up  and  look 
at  me.  Those  soft  brown  eyes  of  yours 
are  in  their  way  quite  as  good  as  my 
vaunted  wig,  only  you  don't  make  half 
enough  use  of  them.  Xorw  then,  finally  ; 
if  I  were  to  marry  your  brother  as  things 
are  now,  I  should  make  him  perfectly 
wretched.  Oh  yes,  you're  going  to  deny 
it  ;  but  I  know  how  it  is.  You'd  want 
me  to  alter.  You'd  expect,  and  so  would 
he,  to  see  me  sobered  and  steadied.  You 
think  I  might  improve  and  be  reduced  to 
reasonableness,  and  you'd  hope  to  see  me, 
in  fact,  no  longer  Aurea  Chapel,  but  some 
sort  of  new  development  with  Aurea  for  a 
basis.  Xow,  I  tell  you  plainly,  it  would  not 
do  at  all  ;  and  this  is  the  truest  word  I've 
ever  spoken  to  you.  Some  day  your  brother 
will  come  to  see  it  as  I  see  it  now,  and  then 
he  will  praise  my  judgment.     Why,    you 
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are  beginning  to  see  it  immediately.  Con- 
fess now,  Jessie,  bearing  in  mind  this  cer- 
tain fact,  that  there  is  going  to  be  no 
reformation — that  whatever  Aurea  Chapel  is 
now,  her  husband,  whoever  he  may  be,  mil 
find  her  still  more  so.' 

And  Jessie  was  forced  to  ^  confess,' 
though  with  a  sigh  for  her  brother's  wasted 
affection ;  whilst  Aurea  thought,  '  Oh  dear ! 
I  do  just  wonder  what  I  shall  do  with 
myself  next,  now  that  I  am  entirely  at  my 
own  disposition.  The  sooner  I  go  from 
Sodden  Farm,  the  better  for  me  and  for 
these  dear  people.' 

'  Oh,  Jessie,'  she  cried,  pausing  at  the 
door,  '  to  think  that  this  great  happiness 
was  in  the  world  yesterday,  and  that  I  did 
not  know  it!' 

'  The  world  is  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  it  was,  Aurea  ;  there  are  plenty  of 
people  at  this  moment  learning  the  misery 
that  was  in  the  world  yesterday,  and  that 
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they  did  not  know,'  said  Jessie ;  and  the 
girl  turned  away,  singing  as  she  left  the 


room- 


*  *'  Little  hands  hold  muckle  gold." 


CHAPTER  YI. 


IN   THE   MOOD   FOR   ACTION. 


HE  Yicarage  orchard  was  the 
highest  spot  in  all  the  level 
landscape  taken  for  miles  around, 
and  there  Adam  Daily  was  planting  saplings 
to  replace  the  gnarled,  moss-grown,  and 
ivy-covered  codlings  of  half  a  centmy's 
growth — whereon  one  apple  might  scarcely 
be  found  where  used  to  hang  a  score — when 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  thunderstorm 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  that  year — a 
storm  which  in  one  short  half-hour  swept 
the  whole  area  of  the  land,  strip|)ing  the 
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srold  and  crimson  coverino;  from  the  autum- 
nal  trees,  and  spreading  it  for  a  gorgeous 
mantle  over  the  sombre  surface  of  the  earth. 
Lower  down  towards  the  river,  the  dykes 
were  flooded  to  overflowing,  and  Sodden 
Fen  was  more  than  half  submerged. 

Escaped  so  lately  from  his  prison-house 
and  cell  of  sufl'ering,  where,  cabined  between 
four  narrow  walls,  he  had  sighed  beneath 
the  pressure  of  needful  but  vexatious 
denials — fresh  from  the  repulsive  details 
and  painful  monotony  of  sickness  upon  a 
pauper's  pallet,  Adam's  spirits  rose  with 
the  sweep  of  the  wind  which  bent  the 
branches  over  his  head.  Undismayed  by 
the  heavy  thunderstorm,  undaunted  by  the 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  with  the  roar  of 
the  storm  in  his  ears,  a  rush  of  new  and 
vigorous  life  uplifted  his  spirit.  Wild 
emotions,  stirred  by  the  majesty  of  the 
tempest,  carried  him  out  of  himself. 
Amidst    the    strife    of    the    elements    his 
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senses  revelled  in  a  flood  of  grand  im- 
pressions. After  the  sleepless  watchings 
of  his  nights  and  the  uneventful  studious- 
ness  of  his  days  in  the  Workhouse  in- 
firmary, Adam  had  escaped  again  into  the 
free  air  of  heaven,  into  the  strong  har- 
monious life  of  nature.  In  his  awakened 
eyes  trees  and  fields,  grass  and  flowers  had 
a  still  more  marvellous  beauty,  a  sweeter, 
rarer  fragrance  than  he  had  ever  known 
before;  whilst  at  their  touch  throbs  of  plea- 
sure more  intense  and  keen  thrilled  him 
from  nerve  to  brain. 

Accustomed  from  childhood  to  face  the 
elements,  Adam  had  none  of  that  undefined 
superstitious  dread  which  peoples  the  world 
with  forces  as  revengeful  as  they  are  blind; 
he  had  never  learnt  to  quake  with  vague, 
imaginary  fears,  had  never  grovelled 
beneath  ghostly  terrors.  Alone  in  the 
vast  open  Fen  on  dusky  evenings,  when 
low   drifts  of  cloud   obscured   the   setting 
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sun,  when  the  tender  leaves  of  the  willows 
and  aspens  sighed  and  shivered  together, 
when  the  bending  reeds  whispered  their 
secrets  out  of  a  rising  mist — then,  when  the 
whole  earth  and  sky  seemed  full  of  mysteri- 
ous voices  and  instinct  with  the  presence 
of  mysterious  forms,  he  was  at  home 
in  the  solitude  which  shrouded  the  face 
of  Xature.  She  was  his  friend,  tried 
and  true,  not  his  vindictive  foe.  Even 
in  her  wildest  moments,  when  the 
music  of  the  hurricane  resounded  now 
in  triumphant  anthems,  now  in  majestic 
dirges  through  the  temple  of  the  winds,  his 
spirits  rose  and  fell  in  harmony  with  the 
symphonies  of  the  unseen  choir.  Instead 
of  on  a  poor,  mean  couch,  shut  in  by  the 
narrow  enwonment  of  white-washed  walls, 
counting  in  agony  or  in  weariness  the 
passage  of  the  dull,  dark  hours,  how  good, 
he  held  it  in  his  secret  thought,  must  be 
his  fate,  who  all  unwarned  might  cease  to 
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be,  where,  unmurmuring  and  unwept, 
leaves  and  flowers  laid  down  their  sweet 
short  lives. 

Beaten  with  the  wind  in  the  face,  blinded 
with  the  lightning  in  his  eyes,  deafened 
with  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  whilst  the 
whole  plain  was  on  fire  with  light,  Adam 
stood  now  erect  and  joyful,  fresh  from  the 
spur  of  renewed  labour,  elated  with  the 
conquest  over  bodily  weakness,  drunk  with 
the  joy  of  healthful  recovery,  the  conscious- 
ness of  life  and  power  shining  in  his  coun- 
tenance. That  one  of  those  glorious  shafts 
of  light  that  played  around  him  might 
quench  his  flickering  vital  spark,  leaving 
him  wdiere  it  met  the  earth,  upon  her  boun- 
teous lap  among  the  flowers,  inspired  him 
with  no  conscious  dread,  but,  as  a  glorious 
imagination,  roused  his  spirit  with  an 
exultant  forecast  of  splendid  destiny.  To 
stand  one  instant,  radiant,  quick,  instinct 
with  life,  the  next   to    be  caught  by   the 
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transfiofurino;  stream  of  o^lorv,  to  be  one 
with  it — who  would  not  choose  this  rather 
than  the  slow  process  of  immured  decay? 
'  Take  me  out  into  the  open/  he  had  en- 
treated his  grandmother,  on  that  first  night 
of  his  bitter  suffering  in  the  infirmary,  '  and 
let  me  die  in  peace  among  the  rushes  in  the 
Fen/  His  imagination  had  been  since  en- 
kindled by  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  one, 
on  fire  in  soul  with  some  divine  idea,  who, 
letting  the  flames  leap  upon  his  hands,  had 
felt  no  hurt.  Visions  of  chariots  and  horse- 
men of  flame,  vivid  representations  of  the 
burning  mill  upon  Sodden  Fen,  filled  his 
ardent  fancv  as  he  stood  ;  whilst  down 
below  in  the  plain  the  smoke  of  the  burning 
homestead  seemed  once  more  to  ascend  in 
his  sight,  as  it  had  formerly  done  in  that 
of  his  martyred  kinsman.  But  in  his  heart 
there  buraed  a  steadier  flame  of  duty,  hope, 
and  aspiration,  which  promised  faithful  ser- 
vice of  the  faiths  and  friends  he  had  learned 
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to  love  so  well.  Out  of  tlie  destruction  of 
his  old  boyish  life  he  had  gained  new  hopes, 
new  aims,  new  ends  ;  and  he  would  live  for 
them  with  ardour  and  with  purpose.  His 
old  world  had  slipped  from  him  when  he 
lay  upon  his  workhouse  mattress,  but  a 
new  world  had  become  alive  to  him.  De- 
votion to  fresh  ideas  had  given  him  fresh 
life,  which  would  claim  its  expression  in 
wider  ranges  of  action.  He  would  work 
still  ;  but  as  all  that  lives  must  grow,  and 
in  growing  change,  his  work  must  have  a 
freer  scojdc,  a  more  extended  significance — 
must  more  swiftly  translate  the  progress  of 
his  development,  intellectual  and  moral. 
But  how  ?  That  he  scarcely  saw  as  yet. 
He  had  first  to  take  his  grandmother  out  of 
the  House ;  but  this  humble  aspiration, 
which  had  once  been  the  beoinnino;  and 
end  of  all  his  ambition,  the  one  thing 
which  it  seemed  possible  to  him  to  accom- 
plish as  the  fruit  of  all  his  labour,  though 
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Still  Ms  first  object,  was  now  his  first  only. 
Beyond  it  he  saw  other  possibilities,  divined 
other  interpretations  of  the  lesson  of  love 
and  service.  That  some  such  enlaro;ement 
of  purpose  was  already  present  with  him, 
became  evident  to  Mrs.'  Smith,  when, 
shocked  at  his  exposure  to  the  storm,  she 
hurriedly  summoned  him  into  the  house. 
Hastily  shifting  his  dripping  garments,  and 
laying  his  saplings  by  the  roots  for  planting 
on  some  fairer  dav,  he  stood  before  her, 
ready  to  listen  to  her  representation  of  Miss 
Aurea  Chapel's  proposal. 

'  I  could  not  come  to  the  farm  last 
night,'  Adam  hastened  to  apologize.  '  I 
trusted  that  you  would  explain  the  reason 
— that  my  father's  prejudice  prevents  me  ; 
but  I  mil  gladly  meet  Miss  Chapel  at  any 
place  she  chooses  to  appoint,  ]\Irs.  Smith,  if 
you  will  have  the  kindness  to  arrano^e  this 
for  me.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  rather 
say  at  once  that  I  can  quite  well  keep  my 
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grandmother  myself  as  soon  as  I  am 
strong  enough  to  do  a  full  day's  work, 
and  that  I  desire  to  incur  no  obligations 
to  Miss  Chapel,  for  she  is  under  none  to 
me/ 

'  There  you  are  wrong,  Adam,  whether 
you  understand  it  or  not.  Miss  Chapel 
suffers  from  a  sense  of  indebtedness  to  you, 
and  you  have  no  right  to  decide  that  she 
should  continue  to  do  so.  Why  should  you 
demand  the  sacrifice  of  her  pride  to  pre- 
serve your  own?' 

'  I  did  not  intend  it  so,'  said  Adam,  some- 
what surprised ;  '  but  it  has  always  been  the 
first  object  of  my  life  to  make  my  grand- 
mother a  home.' 

'  Very  well,  then,  make  it  the  first,  but 
not  the  second  and  the  third  and  the  last. 
As  a  duty,  it  may  occupy  the  foreground, 
but  it  need  not  fill  the  whole  horizon.  Miss 
Chaj)el  is  able  and  willing  to  provide  for 
your  grandmother  at  once.     She  has  sue- 
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ceeded  to  a  large  fortune,  and  she  wishes  to 
make  this  the  first  use  of  her  money.' 

Adam  still  hesitated. 

'  I  always  said  I'd  do  it  myself 

*  You  are  doing  it  yourself,  or  rather,  you 
have  done  it.  Miss  Chapers  proposal  is  in 
reality  the  direct  result  of  your  own  prior 
action.  I  respect  the  generosity  of  senti- 
ment, Adam,  which  has  made  you  refuse  to 
admit  the  young  lady's  obligation  to  your- 
self;  but  for  once  truth  compels  me  to  set 
it  aside.  You  have  as  much  earned  your 
grandmother's  emancipation  by  the  injuries 
which  you  suffered  in  the  street,  as  though 
the  allowance  which  Miss  Chapel  will  make 
her  were  paid  out  of  your  o^ti  weekly 
earnings.  You  made  this  the  first  object  of 
your  life,  you  say.  Well,  it  is  accomplished, 
as  so  many  of  the  best  accomplishments  in 
life  are  brought  about,  less  by  the  distinct 
acliievement  of  a  given  result  in  a  chosen 
way  than  by  the  indirect  bias  given  to  con- 
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duct  by  the  impress  of  a  dominant  idea. 
The  task  that  you  set  yourself  is  accom- 
plished, not  by  the  laborious  effort  of  years 
of  toil,  but  by  the  unforeseen  swift  agency  of 
unexpected  circumstances.  I  would  not 
ask  you  to  take  any  material  recompense 
for  the  sufferings  you  endured  for  yourself, 
but  for  old  Mrs.  Daily's  sake  I  think  you 
might  be  willing  fairly  to  consider  Miss 
Chapel's  proposal.  Society  demands  such 
interchanges  of  friendly  offices,  and  as  a 
member  of  it,  you,  who  have  learnt  to 
render  services,  must  also  learn  the  far 
harder  lesson  of  how  to  accept  them.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  do  it  for  your  own  sake.  I 
refused  long  ago  to  gratify  Miss  Chapel  by 
being  instrumental  in  suggesting  to  you 
some  common  reward  ;  but  the  young  lady 
has  seen  your  grandmother,  she  feels  in- 
terested in  her,  and  what  she  is  willing  to 
give,  old  Mrs.  Daily  is  equally  willing  to 
accept.' 
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'  Oh  yes,  granny  would  be  ready  enough,' 
Adam  replied  ;  but  still  he  hesitated. 

'  Are  you  doubtful  about  your  father, 
then  ?' 

'  No ;  father  takes  less  and  less  notice  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  family.' 

^  Then  consider  this  matter  settled,  and 
see  now  what  further  task  lies  before  you.' 

'  I  know  it.  I  have  seen  it  already,' 
cried  Adam  eagerly.  '  I  have  only  been 
putting  it  off  until  this  was  done  first.' 

^  Then  accept  its  accomplishment  as  the 
fulfilment  of  duty  on  the  part  of  another, 
consequent  upon  your  fulfilment  of  duty 
towards  her.' 

'  I  will  let  it  be  so,  then,  said  Adam. 
'  Miss  Chapel  came  to  offer  me  her  thanks 
when  she  thought  she  could  discharge  the 
supposed  obligation  in  no  other  way.  I  do 
not  feel,  therefore,  that  I  owe  her  thanks 
in  return  ;  but  please  say  this  to  her, 
Mrs,  Smith,  that  I  am  very  glad,  for  my 
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grandmother's  sake,  that  she  should  be 
placed  in  a  happier  way  of  life  ;  also,  pray 
assure  her  that  I  recognise  the  discharge  of 
any  obligation  she  may  have  felt  to  be 
incurred  towards  me.  Will  that  do,  dear 
lady  ?  Have  I  learnt  to  accept  services  ?' 
he  asked,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

Jessie  smiled  in  reply. 

'  Only  the  merest  rudiments  of  the  art 
mastered,  Adam.' 

'  Then  you  must  be  prepared  to  teach  me 
the  difficult  lesson  by  example,  madam, 
since  I  find  it  so  hard  in  precept.' 

'  Try  me,  Adam  ;  I  will  not  jDromise, 
but  I  WT.11  endeavour  to  bear  in  mind  that 
which  I  have  tauo-ht  vou.' 

^Now  for  Miss  Aurea  Chapel,'  thought 
Jessie,  as  she  presently  took  her  way  back 
to  the  farm  ;  but  that  young  ^lady  danced 
out  at  the  gate  to  meet  her,  triumphantly 
waving  a  letter  in  the  air. 

'  A  letter,   Jessie — such  a  joke  ! — from 
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Sir  Crowsby  Wey land's  sister !  Just  listen 
to  this  :  humbly  begging  for  the  favour 
of  a  visit  from  myself,  at  her  hospitable 
mansion  up  in  town  !  Did  she  express 
any  such  amiable  desires  before,  when  you 
took  her  to  admire  the  sea-kale  ?  Why,  I 
wasn't  even  civil  to  her  ;  it  was  you  who 
victimized  yourself  to  entertain  her,  and 
yet  she  has  forgotten  your  existence. 
Moreover,  it  is  evident,  even  to  the  most 
unsuspicious  disposition,  that  she  has 
expressed  these  hospitable  desires  solely  at 
her  brother's  instigation.' 

'  And  it  is  evident  to  my  suspicious  one,' 
added  Jessie,  '  that  Sir  Crowsby  Weyland 
has  probably  heard  that  which  gives  Miss 
Aurea  Chapel's  society  a  new  value  in  his 
eyes.' 

'  Well,  he  shall  rue  it,'  said  Aurea 
blithely. 

*  You  will  refuse,  of  course  ?' 
•  *  On   the    contrary,  I    shall   accept ;    of 
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course,  with  a  view  to  future  refusals, 
and  reminders  and  remarks,  which  will 
make  them  sorry  that  they  ever  asked  me/ 

*  I  doubt  it,  Aurea,'  said  Jessie. 

'  Dear  soul,  you  were  born  doubting,  and 
you'll  die  doting.  But  tell  me,  is  it  all 
right  about  the  old  woman  Daily  ?  If  so, 
111  go  and  fetch  her  out  of  the  House 
myself.  I'm  in  the  mood  for  action,  and  I 
shall  like  to  see  what  I  have  escaped.' 

Accordingly,  that  very  afternoon  the 
young  lady  might  have  been  seen  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  long  bare  day-room  of 
the  Union,  where  she  produced  upon  the  old 
women  the  impression  of  a  sort  of  irritable 
angel  come  to  carry  their  companion  off. 
Her  black  hat  could  not  hide  her  shining 
hair ;  the  high  heels  of  her  little  shoes 
tapped  the  well-washed  boards  with  a  well- 
assumed  mixture  of  authority  and  petulance. 
People  were  never  so  quick  as  all  that,  after 
two-and-twenty  years  spent  in  the  House. 
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'  Come,  Mrs.  Daily,  now  do  make  haste  ! 
Give  me  the  keys  of  your  dressing-bag,  and 
tell  the  porter  to  fetch  down  your  port- 
manteaus when  he  has  quite  done  rubbing 
up  the  knob  of  the  door-bell.' 

The  old  women  chuckled.  This  was  a 
joke  they  could  understand  ;  but  Mrs. 
Daily,  confused  and  bewildered  by  the 
suddenness  of  Aurea's  arrangements  for  her 
departure,  showed  no  signs  of  compre- 
hension. 

*  You  took  me  for  a  lady's-maid,  now, 
don't  you  remember,  Mrs.  Daily,  the  first 
time  that  I  met  you  in  the  street  ?  Well, 
here  I  am  now,  quite  at  your  service, 
discharged  by  Mrs.  Apers  Smith,  who 
hasn't  found  me  suit.  Tears  !  Why,  what 
on  earth  are  you  weeping  for  ?  Why,  they 
are  not  sorry  to  lose  you.  They'll  be  a  great 
deal  more  comfortable  here  without  you, 
and  you'll  be  a  great  deal  more  comfortable 
outside  without  them.' 
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All  the  old  hags  around  the  fire  gurgled 
their  appreciation  of  the  encouraging  state- 
ment, and  ancient  Sally  from  her  armchair 
in  the  corner  pointed  out  another  aged 
crone  as  already  usurping  Grandmother 
Daily's  vacant  chair. 

*  Yes,  noAv,  and  what  a  comfort  that  is/ 
said  Aurea  cheerfully,  '  to  think  you  make 
so  much  more  room  for  those  that  will  come 
after  you !  To  know  you  won't  be  missed — 
why,  what  a  blessing  it  is !  I'm  going  away 
myself,  so  I  can  say  the  same.' 

'  Oh,  Mrs.  Daily  needn't  put  herself  about 
with  consideration  for  our  feelings,'  said  a 
decided  voice  from  the  doorway,  which,  on 
turning  round,  Aurea  found  to  belong  to 
the  matron,  who  had  looked  in  to  superin- 
tend the  departure.  '  The  most  deserving 
among  them  here  are  not,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  the  ones  that  meet  with  the  lest  friends. 
I  trust,  miss,  I  am  sure,  that  you  may  find 
Grandmother   Daily  requite  your  kindness 
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better  than  she  has  done  ours — the  master  s 
and  mine.  I'm  sorry  to  say  as  much, 
but  I  always  speak  of  people  as  I  find 
them.' 

*  Just  so,'  observed  Aurea  serenely;  '  and 
then  if  other  people  do  not  always  find  them 
just  as  you  speak  of  them,  you  cannot  help 
it,  can  you?'  The  matron  wasn't  quite 
sure  of  the  drift  of  this  reply,  so  she  fell 
back  morally  upon  her  husband,  who  had 
also  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

'Well,  Mrs.  Daily,'  he  said,  addressing 
the  old  woman,  who  still  stood  irresolutely 
upon  the  threshold,  'we  shall  see  you 
back  here  again  before  the  end  of  the  week, 
I  don't  doubt.  You  old  ladies  are  capital 
hands  at  imposing  on  the  feelings  of  kind- 
hearted  people ;  but  it  takes  a  Board,  I  can 
assure  you,  miss,  to  accommodate  itself  per- 
manently to  the  ways  of  these  trying  old 
paupers.' 

'  It's   on   account  of  her  brother  losing 
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his  place  at  the  factory,  by  reason  o'  our 
Adam's  accident,  that  they  rounded  like 
that  on  me,'  Mrs.  Daily  explained,  when 
she  found  herself  safely  walking  by  the 
young  lady's  side  along  the  lanes  that  lead 
to  Slumsby.  *  But  you'll  not  find  yourself 
deceived  in  me,  Miss  Chapel;  though  I  don't 
mind  owning  to  you  fairly  that  I've  been 
deceived  in  you,  and  so  I  tell  you  plainly 
now  that  we're  out  i'  the  road.' 

'  I  shall  not  be  here  to  be  mistaken  in 
you.  Grandmother  Daily:  I'm  going  away 
directly ;  but  Mrs.  Smith  will  pay  you  this 
amount  of  money  for  me  every  week  as 
long  as  you  require  it.  Take  care ;  there's 
one  week's  money  in  your  hand.' 
'  And  what's  it  for,  Miss  Chapel  ?' 
'  I  haven't  a  notion,  Mrs.  Daily,  unless 
it's  because  you  were  a  downright  honest 
old  soul,  and  told  me  what  you  thought  of 
me  when  I  came  to  see  your  grandson  in 
the  Avard.' 
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'  Then  it  is  to  Adam  that  I  am  owing 
my  free  living  ?  and  is  it  Iiim  I  have  to 
thank  r 

'  Undoubtedly,  if  he  will  let  you.' 

*  Then  when  I  am  living  down  in  the 
village  with  a  tidy  place  to  call  my  own, 
and  my  daughter's  children  playing  round 
me,  with  the  littlest  one  in  my  arms,  shan't 
we  ever  see  you  coming  up  from  the  Ferry, 
nor  yet  as  a  bride  stepping  out  of  the 
Yicarage  ?' 

'  Neither  at  the  Yicarage  nor  yet  at  the 
Ferry,  Mrs.  Daily;  but  if  ever  you  meet 
a  girl  in  the  village  with  my  shade  of  hair, 
mind  you  send  her  on  an  errand,  because 
you  see  that  it  answers.' 

'And  I'll  give  her  my  blessing,'  said 
Grandmother  Daily,  'even  if  she  forgets 
it.' 


CHAPTER  YIL 


OUTWARD     BOUND. 


^OME  evenings  later  George  Apers 
sat  alone  in  his  study,  his  head 
buried  in  his  hands.  Aurea 
Chapel  had  left  the  farm  that  day.  He 
had  seen  her  go  by  to  the  station ;  but  she 
had  thoughtfully  spared  him  any  adieu. 
For  him  this  departure  had  not  even  the 
poor  comfort  of  finality,  for  there  had  been 
no  need  to  translate  for  him  the  meaning 
of  that  friendly  letter  from  Sir  Crowsby 
Weyland's  sister ;  and  George  Apers  bitterly 
foresaw   the   probability   that   time   would 
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bring:  Aurea  back  aorain ;   and  that  as  the 
wife   of   Sir    Crowsby    Weyland,    he   must 
learn  to  meet  her  at  the  Ferry  and  in  the 
village,  the  same,  yet  not   the   same,  that 
he    had    known    before.     For    hours    the 
dejected  man   sat   unoccupied   and   undis- 
turbed,   filling    the    blank     which    spaced 
two  chapters  in  his  life  with  thoughts    of 
bitterness  indeed,  but  of  a  bitterness  which 
infused  no  poison  in  the  stimulating  draught 
of  pain.     True,  the  world  seemed  as  deso- 
late to  him  that  night  as  his  own  heart  was 
empty;    but   he   had    told   Aurea   Chapel, 
when  she  accepted  the  offer  of  his  inter- 
ference   between    herself   and   her   former 
lover,  that   he  would  for   her  fair  name's 
sake   henceforth   for   himself  renounce   all 
hope  of  her ;  and  he  could  not  justly  blame 
her  if  she  afterwards  exacted  the  price  of 
his    proffered    friendship.      There    was    a 
tenacity  of  purpose  about  Aurea's  conduct 
which,  with   all   her   apparent   vacillation, 
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robbed  the  hurt  she  mflicted  of  the  sting 
of  caprice.  Beneath  that  apparently  childish 
nature  of  hers,  George  had  not  been  mis- 
taken in  divining  the  presence  of  a  womanly 
judgment.  Aurea  Chapel  had  in  all  pro- 
bability judged  rightly  for  herself ;  and 
even  now  he  could  imagine  that  the  day 
might  come  when  he  should  find  that  she 
had  judged  rightly  for  him  likewise.  Her 
decision  was  one  he  could  respect,  even 
while  he  suffered  from  it. 

For  a  considerable  time  he  sat  immovable, 
for  Adam  Dail}',  who  generally  came  for  his 
lesson  at  that  hour,  failed  to  appear  on  this 
occasion.  Before  the  eveninsr  was  ended, 
however,  came  Adam's  firm  knock  at  the 
door.  George  resumed  something  of  his 
wonted  attitude,  but  Adam's  scrupulous 
avoidance  of  his  gaze  told  him  that  the 
peasant  lad  observed  more  than  he  seemed 
to  see.  Not  for  the  first  time  was  Georo-e 
Apers  thus  impressed  with  a  consideration 
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on  Adam  Daily's  part,  which  was  as  deli- 
cate as  it  was  untaught.  This  impression 
was  immediately  to  be  strikingly  deepened. 
With  an  unusual  hesitation  of  manner, 
Adam  remained  standing  by  the  door  of  the 
room. 

*  Sir,'  he  said,  '  I  am  sorry  to  trouble 
you.  Would  you  rather  that  I  waited  till 
to-morrow  ?  I  am  come  for  no  lesson.  It 
is  something  far  more  important  that  I  have 
to  say.' 

'  Speak  on,  Adam.     All  times  are  alike.' 

'  Sir,  I  have  been  down  to  the  village  to 
see  my  father.  I  want  you  to  let  me  leave 
you.' 

This  he  said  colouring  with  an  emotion 
which  his  remainino:  weakness  made  it 
more  difficult  for  him  to  hide. 

'  To  let  you  leave  me,  Adam  ?  That  is 
the  last  request  I  expected  to  hear  from 
you.  I  suppose  that  your  father  is  the 
cause  of  this  decision?' 
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'  Sir,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  My 
ftither  sticks  to  what  he  said  at  first,  but  I 
am  grateful,  deeply  grateful,  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Smith.  It  is  for  that  very  reason 
that  I  desire  to  go,  that  I  may  serve  her 
better,  that  I  may  express  in  action  by  the 
service  of  my  life,  that  which  my  lips  can- 
not say.  My  first  object  was  my  grand- 
mother, as  Mrs.  Smith  knows.  I  have  left 
her  now  in  a  httle  hoase  of  her  o^^^l,  thanks 
to  Miss  Chapel;  and  now,  sir,  I  want  to 
emigrate,  to  go  to  Australia,  to  seek  for 
Mr.  Henrv  Smith.  I  can  work  out  there, 
as  I  have  worked  here.  The  voyage  will 
set  me  up  in  health  and  strength.  You  see, 
sir,  Mrs.  Apers  Smith  cannot  go  herself. 
She  is  wastino'  her  life  with  sadness  over 
doing  her  duty  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  he  will 
never  part  with  her  now  he  has  got  her.' 

George  Apers's  looks  expressed  un- 
bounded surprise  and  blank  disapproval  of 
Adam's   suggestion ;  but  he  was  not  pre- 
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pared  to  commit  himself  to  definite  speecli 
at  once,  and  Adam  went  on,  eager  to  fore- 
stall the  objections  he  divined  : 

^  This  is  what  I  Avant  to  ask  you,  sir  : 
will  you  arrange  it  all  with  your  sister,  and 
tell  her  all  that  I  have  not  dared  to  say? 
Perhaps  you  may  think  I'm  too  forward  in 
naming  the  subject  at  all ;  but  she  will  not 
think  so:  she  has  shared  her  grief  with  my 
mother,  and  we  only  respect  her  all  the 
more.  Get  me  all  the  particulars  neces- 
sary to  my  plan,  sir,  if  you  will  be  so 
good,  and  set  me  in  my  way  to  start  upon 
the  earliest  day  that  it  is  possible  for  me 
to  go.' 

Adam  had  hit  the  mark  when  he  said 
that  the  Vicar  probably  thought  him  too 
forward;  but  still,  until  he  had  consulted 
with  his  sister,  George  was  not  prepared  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  refusing  to  enter- 
tain the  request.  He  merely  remarked 
somewhat  coldly: 

VOL.  III.  51 
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'  It  is  a  wild  scheme,  Adam,  but  a  grate- 
ful tliou2:lit.' 

'  No,  sir,  not  so  wild  as  perhaps  it  strikes 

vou  at  first  sio;ht.     I  have  thouo^ht  it  all 

over.      There  are  openings  everywhere  for 

strong  and  willing  lads.      My  strength  will 

have  come  back  in  full  before  I  land.     I 

have  been  reading  up  all  I  can  find  about 

the  country  with  this  thought  in  my  mind; 

though  I  could  not  see  my  way  until  Miss 

Chapel  helped  me  to  it  by  taking  my  first 

task  here  on    herself,  and  I  have  thought 

that  you  would  help  me  with  your  advice. 

There  are  facts  in  the  storv  with  which  I 

am   not  sufficiently   acquainted.      There  is 

some  help  in  money  at  the  outset  which  I 

must  borrow,  to  repay  as  soon  as  I  earn 

the  means.     I've  got  up  the  localities,  and 

wherever  I  go  I  shall  be  on  the  look-out, 

and  if  ever  I  get  any  clue  I  shall  follow  it 

up.    I  shall  make  inquiries  everywhere,  and 

I  may  have  to  stay  for  years  ;  but  so  long 
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as  I  succeed  at  last  I  shall  not  count  them 
up.  I  had  rather  die  out  there  doing  mj 
best  for  Mrs.  Smith.  It  may  seem  to  you 
a  liberty  when  I  propose  it  here,  but  out 
there  it  will  not  be  so.  I  shall  work  pretty 
much  as  Mr.  Smith's  own  son  worked;  and 
even  you,  sir,  will  not  think  it  strange  that 
a  colonist  should  undertake  that  for  your 
sister,  which  from  a  village  lad  would  hurt 
your  feelings.' 

This  covert  reference  to  his  pride  put 
George  Apers  on  his  mettle. 

'  And  how  about  your  own  ambition, 
Adam  ?'  he  asked  coldly  ;  but  the  next 
instant  repented  the  insinuation,  for  Adam's 
answer  was  an  earnest,  nay,  even  a  tearful 
entreaty. 

'  Prove  it,  sir  ;  I  am  ready  to  declare 
that  if  you  are  only  kind  enough  to  take 
me  back,  so  soon  as  I  return,  I  will  thank- 
fully come  back  here  and  work  as  your 
gardener.     I  only  desire  to  prove  that  Mr. 

51—2 
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Henry  Smith  is  still  alive,  or  to  establish 
the  fact  of  his  death ;  and  I  shall  have  a 
better  chance  of  succeeding  in  this,  and  of 
making  my  way,  than  either  a  lady  or  a 
poor  frail  old  man.' 

*  I  cannot  tell  in  the  least  how  all  this 
may  strike  my  sister,  Adam.  You  must 
speak  to  her  yourself;  but  of  this  I  am 
sure,  that  if  you  are  to  be  permitted  to 
undertake  such  an  enterprise  with  this  one 
sole  object  in  view,  both  Mr.  Smith  and  she 
will  feel  that  it  must  be  at  their  expense, 
and  not  at  the  cost  of  your  own  enfeebled 
strength.' 

'  That,  sir,  is  a  point  which  I  entreat  you 
not  to  raise,'  said  Adam  firmly,  '  for  my 
father's  objections  to  my  being  employed 
as  the  agent  of  Mr.  Smith  could  not  be 
overcome;  and  I  myself  feel  sure,  from  some 
words  of  Mrs.  Smith's  own,  that  she  will 
understand  and  will  accept  my  offer.' 

'And    I3ray,    how    do    you   propose   to 
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arrange  matters,  as  it  is,  with  your  father? 
You're  not  going  to  tell  me  that  he  has 
given  his  consent  to  your  going  out  to 
Australia  to  bring  back  Mr.  Smith's  son, 
Mrs.  Apers  Smith's  husband!' 

*  Sir/  said  Adam,  with  a  look  of  poignant 
distress  mingled  with  deep  embarrassment, 
'  pray  don't  ask  me  that  question ;  my  father 
is  a  very  strange  man.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible for  any  human  being  to  calculate 
beforehand  how  a  thing  may  strike  him. 
I  have  left  him  but  now.  He  knows  of  my 
project.     I  would  rather  say  no  more.' 

'  Stand  aside,  boy !  Let  me  speak  for 
myself!  Why,  I've  been  here  all  along. 
Didn't  you  hear  me  as  I  followed  you  in 
the  dark,  all  the  way  up  from  the  village  ?' 

The  voice  was  James  Daily's,  and  it  was 
startling  in  its  rugged  intensity.  The  man 
thrust  the  slender  figure  of  the  lad  aside, 
and  with  rough  and  unshaven  face,  hat  on 
head,  and  unchanged  workman's  clothing. 
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stepped  from  the  shadow  of  the  passage 
into  the  lighted  room.  His  whole  attitude 
and  manner  was  that  of  a  drunkard  in 
extreme  excitement  ;  but  James  Daily  was 
drunk  only  with  the  hope  of  revenge. 

'  Let  him  go,  sir  ;  send  the  lad  along,' 
he  vociferated  hoarsely.  '  Aye,  let  him  go 
to  fetch  my  enemy  back  to  me.  It'll  be  the 
best  day's  work  a  parson  ever  did.  And 
then  Henry  Smith  and  me  will  fight  it  out. 
We'll  fight  it  out,  man  to  man,  blow  for 
blow,  in  the  old  way,  and  we'll  see  who's 
to  be  master  o'  Sodden  Fen!' 

George  Apers  had  risen  to  his  feet  at  the 
first  shock  of  the  man's  aspect ;  now  he 
raised  a  hand  in  the  endeavour  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  situation.  In  vain. 
Swaying  himself  backwards  and  forwards  in 
an  agitation  so  extreme  as  to  deprive  him 
of  the  full  command  of  his  limbs,  James 
Daily  continued  : 

'  Send  the  lad  along,  I  say  ;  what  do  you 
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keep  him  here  for,  planting  apples  and 
fooling  over  learning?  What  right  ha'  you 
got  to  withhold  him  when  he  says  he'll 
emigrate,  and  I'm  his  father,  and  I  say  he 
shall?  Ain't  the  world  free  for  us  as  well 
as  for  you?  You  let  him  go,  I  say — he 
can  work  his  own  way  out — or  I'll  make 
you  repent  it  among  you!' 

'  Father !'  pleaded  Adam,  when  the  angry 
man  paused,  wij)ed  the  sweat  from  his  brow, 
then  thrust  his  hat  down  again  over  his 
eyes. 

'  Mr.  Daily,'  said  George,  '  let  me  speak,  I 
entreat  you.' 

'  Nay,  I'll  none  o'  your  speaking.  Let 
you  speak  !  Who's  hindering  your  speak- 
ing? You've  got  your  own  pulpit  o'  Sun- 
days :  and  you  may  speak  now,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  for  I'm  going,  and  Adam 
can  hear  ye  ;  but  it's  me  as  he's  got  to 
mind,  and  so  I'd  have  him  remember.  Bring 
him  back,  Adam,  there's  a  good  lad — there's 
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my  fine  son  I  Track  liim  out,  Adam  ;  don't 
you  let  him  escape  you.  Follow  liim  up, 
boy,  as  if  you  were  a  bloodhound  ;  stick 
you  to  his  traces.  Why,  you're  a  man  at 
last — a  man — and  yer  father's  son!'  he 
ejaculated,  standing  before  the  wretched 
lad,  who  had  shrunk  into  a  corner  bv  the 
door  of  the  room,  and  laying  a  trembling 
hand  upon  his  arm.  So  saying.  Daily  stag- 
gered back  into  the  darkness,  muttering  as 
he  went  words  of  triumph  and  of  ven- 
geance, and  the  silence  of  dismay  fell  upon 
the  two  that  he  left  behind  him. 

*  You  see,  sir,  how  he  is,'  said  Adam  at 
last.  '  It  seems  as  if  he'd  got  a  notion  that 
festers  in  his  brain.  He  grows  into  himself, 
as  you  may  say,  more  and  more ;  and  no 
words  of  mine  or  mother's  can  touch  him 
when  he  thinks  that  way.' 

'  Surely  this  amounts  to  insanity,'  said 
George.  '  Have  neither  3'our  mother  nor 
grandmother  any  fears  on  that  score?' 
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*  I  think  not,  sir  ;  it's  not  as  if  lie  were 
a  gentleman  and  could  afford  to  give  his 
fancies  way.  In  our  condition  of  life  the 
daily  labour  for  the  weekly  wage  keeps  a 
sober  man  straioiit.  Father  never  touches 
a  drop  of  drink,  and  he  works  so  hard  to 
pay  his  way.  Even  if  I  were  to  return  at 
the  end  of  the  time  with  Mr.  Smith's  son, 
I  should  have  no  fears  for  him  from  poor 
father's  threats.' 

'  So  you're  going,'  said  Adam's  grand- 
mother, when  she  heard  the  news  the  next 
day,  '  to  the  other  end  of  the  earth  to  hunt 
for  your  father's  enemy?  I'd  not  have 
expected  it  from  you.' 

'  Nay,  grandmother  ;  I'm  going  to  bring 
back  Mrs.  Smith's  husband.  She's  been  such 
a  friend  to  me  and  us  all,  and  my  only  wish 
is  to  serve  her.' 

'  By  crossing  the  seas  to  give  a  good 
woman  a  bad  master,  when  ye  might  let 
well   lost  alone,   and  yer  friend  might  be 
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mistress   o'   Sodden  Farm   and  as  good  as 
a  widder  without  the  woe/ 

'  But  that's  just  the  worst  of  it,  granny  : 
she  has  the  woe  without  being  a  widow. 
And  I'm  not  afraid  of  Mrs.  Smith;  if  her 
husband  was  to  come  back  to-morrow, 
she'd  be  just  as  true  to  us  all,  even  if  he 
denied  her  the  power  to  express  her  opinion 
in  deeds.' 

'  That  you  know  nothing  about.  As  well 
count  on  the  way  the  hop-vine'll  grow, 
when  you  find  it  trailing,  and  stake  it.  A 
woman's  will  is  a  green  Avithe,  but  a  man's 
is  a  rope  of  wire.  Look  at  yer  father  and 
mother  for  that,  and  be  advised,  and  stop 
where  ye  are.' 

'  It  is  impossible,  granny  ;  I've  promised.' 

Yes,  Adam  had  not  been  mistaken  in  the 
confidence  that  Jessie  would  understand  and 
would  accept  his  devotion.  The  moment 
had  arrived  in  which  she  had  feared  to  find 
him  mistrusting  the  issue  of  any   conflict 
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between  lier  principles  and  her  affections, 
and  he  had  chosen  that  precise  point  at 
which  to  give  her  this  signal  proof  of  his 
confidence  and  trust.  And  so  strong  was 
this  confidence  that  it  made  him,  between 
whose  family  and  that  of  Mr.  Smith  long- 
enmity  had  reigned,  exj)atriate  himself  to 
further  the  very  claims  which  had  always 
been  held  to  be  at  variance  with  those  of 
his  own  people. 

Three  weeks  later  Adam,  furnished  by 
George  Apers  with  all  that  was  necessary 
for  his  immediate  enterprise,  was  tossing 
upon  the  high  seas ;  and  three  months  later 
he  had  landed  in  the  colony.  He  had 
not  been  many  months  in  the  new  country 
before  he  was  as  much  at  home  in  a 
canvas  tent  upon  the  hillside  or  in  the 
plain  as  he  had  ever  been  in  his  father's 
cottao'e  in  the  Enoiish  Fen-lands.  Indeed, 
under  the  conditions  of  his  present  mode 
of  life  he  was  far  better  off  for  space  and 
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air   than  he   had   ever   been  in  his  native 
villao'e. 

Wandering  over  a  beautiful  country,  in 
the  finest  climate  in  the  world,  his  health 
speedily   returned  ;    his   long    spare   frame 
filled  out,  and  he  looked  a  picture  of  robust 
vigour.      He   worked  harder '  than  he  had 
ever  worked  in  England,  but  the  spring-tide 
of  full-fed  energies  carried  him  insensibly 
over  difficulties — smoothed  before  him  the 
rouoiiest     road,     lio;htened     the     heaviest 
burden,    and   quickly   rendered    him    once 
more  indifferent    to    the   assaults    of  wind 
and  weather.     The  introductions  which  he 
had  brought  mth  him  from  Mr.  Smith  to 
various  agencies  in  the  townships   speedily 
convinced   him    that   nothing   was    to    be 
hoped  for  from  inquiries  through  the  ordi- 
nary  channels.      As    soon   as   he    entered 
upon  this  species  of  investigation,  it  struck 
him    that    undutiful    sons     and    runaway 
husbands  must  form  one  of  the  commonest 
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ingredients  of  colonial   society.     Later  on, 
when  he  had  himself  realized  the  difficulty 
of  writmg  home,  he  wondered  less  ;  but  at 
first,  fresh  from  the  associations  and  affec- 
tions of  his  youth  in  the  old  country,  the 
missing-friend  problem  supplied  him  with 
matter   for    surprise   and   for    serious  con- 
sideration.    But  as   the   solution  of  social 
questions  was  not  to  be  the  object  of  his 
life    in   the   country,    but    the  finding    of 
Henry  Smith,  and  as  in  a  nomad  existence 
lay,    he    conceived,    his    best    chance    of 
success,    he    almost    immediately    engaged 
himself  in  the  service  of  a  surveyor,  mth 
whose    party   he     would    explore    widely 
extended     ranges     of     back-country,     and 
would  constantly  be   shifting   his  ground, 
passing,    as   fast   as    one  job   was   accom- 
plished, to  another  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles 
off.     The    work   of    a    pioneer    had   been 
Henry  Smith's  own  calhng,  and  in  follow- 
ing   him   as  nearly    as    might    be    in   his 
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selection  of  occupation,  Adam  thought  him- 
self most  likely  some  clay  to  discover  traces 
of  his  actual  footsteps.  With  sportsmen, 
navvies,  miners,  stockmen,  and  explorers 
did  Adam  enter  into  conversation,  always 
with  the  same  end  in  view.  The  simpler 
conditions  of  a  newer  civilization,  un- 
trammeled  as  yet  by  complex  distinctions 
of  caste,  permitted  ready  intercourse  upon 
a  friendly  footing  ;  but  in  trader's  'villa, 
shepherd's  hut,  or  miner's  shanty,  Adam 
was  equally  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  any 
tidinofs  of  the  man  he  was  in  search  of 

Still,  as  month  after  month  went  by, 
whenever  the  party  with  which  he  was 
working  were  near  any  station  where  the 
mail-man  might  be  passing,  Adam  did  not 
fail  to  send  home  to  Slumsby  letters  filled 
with  the  same  cheerful  accounts  of  his 
present  mode  of  life,  and  breathing  the 
same  sanguine  spirit  of  hopefulness  for  the 
future.      These   letters,    eagerly   welcomed 
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as  the  greatest  event  of  life  in  the  Daily  s' 
cottage,  were  carefully  put  ujDon  the  shelf 
until  Mrs.  Smith  passed  by  between  the 
farm  and  the  Vicarage,  and  were  then  read 
aloud  by  the  lady,  for  whom,  indeed,  most 
of  their  contents  had  been  specially  intended 
rather  than  for  the  illiterate  mother  or 
grandmother  actually  addressed.  This  mark 
of  consideration  and  respect  shown  by 
Adam  for  the  parent  whom  he  knew  to  be 
incapable  of  reading  a  word  that  he  wrote, 
was  infinitely  more  pleasing  to  Mrs.  Smith 
than  if  he  had  ventured  to  make  his  efforts 
in  her  service  an  excuse  for  sendins;  his 
letters  direct  to  herself.  It  was  a  little 
point,  perhaps  ;  but  then  it  is  in  little 
points  that  great  souls  show  themselves  so 
great.  At  these  readings  the  children 
would  gather  round,  listening  open-eared  to 
the  grandmother's  shrewd  comments,  and 
wondering  at  the  mother's  tears  ;  but 
James  Daily  never  was  present.     Having 
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in  his  youth,  as  has  been  seen,  rent  the 
veil  of  ignorance  which  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years  had  shrouded  from  his 
ancestors  the  mystery  of  written  words,  it 
would  have  seemed  only  natural  that  he 
should  have  possessed  himself  of  the  con- 
tents of  his  son's  letters  at  once;  but 
although  his  mfe  always  placed  the  tempt- 
ing letter  in  his  way,  he  never  cared  to 
touch  it. 

'  Has  he  found  him  yet  ?'  was  the  one 
question  invariably  put,  when  on  coming 
home  to  supper  he  saw  another  letter  on 
the  shelf.  '  No  ?  then  tell  me  when  he 
has,  that's  all.'  After  which  Susan  Daily 
knew  that  she  might  add  that  letter  to  all 
her  other  treasures  in  the  bottom  of  the  case 
of  the  eight -day  clock.  As  time  went  on 
and  the  letters  became  more  and  more 
difficult  for  her  to  understand,  she  only 
grew  to  value  them  more.  The  very 
change   proved    to   her   that   she   was   the 
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mother  of  a  clever  and  independent  son — a 
boy  no  longer,  but  a  man  who  knew  more 
things,  and  had  seen  more  of  the  world 
already  than  his  own  parents,  or  than  any 
of  his  companions  had  ever  done  ;  and  yet 
who  did  not  forget  the  old  cottage  at  home, 
but  who — making  allowance  for  distance  of 
space  and  for  lapse  of  time — yet  contrived 
to  intersperse  here  and  there  words  of 
tender  remmiscence  and  of  faithful  allusion 
to  the  past.  All  this  filled  Susan  Daily's 
soul  with  that  honest  pride  which  is  the 
best  reward  of  village  mothers. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 


SHE  WAS  EIGHT. 


(  'C'^ 


EAR  JESSIE, 

'  Crowsby  and  I  were  married 
this  morning.  He  isn't  anything 
very  particular,  but  he  is  quite  good  enough 
for  me,  and  I  am  now  nearly  rich  enough  for 
liim.  I  cared  about  him  when  I  Avas  poor, 
and  he  loves  me  now  that  I  am  rich.  We 
are  not  coming  home  to  the  Ferry  for  ages, 
because  we  are  going  to  re-build  the  house. 
It  wasn't  any  good  telling  you  of  this  before- 
hand ;  you  would  only  have  imagined  that 
I  was  going  to  run  away  again.     Xo,  my 
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dear  Jessie,  I  have  had  my  last  run  ; 
Crowsby  intends  to  take  the  next  him- 
self as  soon  as  he  is  tired  of  me.  I  wish 
that  I  could  send  you  and  George  a  large 
slice — not  of  my  cake — oh  no,  for  I 
didn't  have  one  ;  but  of  my  happiness,  there 
would  be  enough  for  four.' 

From  this  letter,  received  about  two 
months  after  her  departure  from  Slumsby, 
Jessie  learnt  without  surprise  that  Aurea 
had  justified  her  unspoken  predictions,  and 
that  this  time,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of 
the  white  dress,  the  bridal  wreath,  and  all 
the  other  adventitious  circumstances  which 
had  influenced  her  so  strongly  upon  a 
former  occasion,  Aurea  Chapel  had  actually 
fulfilled  her  eno-ao^ement.  After  the  re- 
ceipt  of  this  letter  followed  a  long  period 
of  silence,  during  which  the  Slumsby 
villagers  saw  nothing  of  their  Squire  and 
of  his  wife ;    during  which  Mr.  Apers   still 
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went  in  and  out  of  the  Vicarage,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  still  tended  her  father-in-law's  old 
age  at  the  farm.  Such  pauses,  pregnant 
with  the  events  which  are  to  follow,  are 
common  in  the  experience  of  all.  But  for 
George  and  for  Jessie  alike  one  name  only 
seemed  to  promise  the  breaking  of  the 
silence  which  held  them  like  a  spell :  for 
George  that  name  was  Aurea's ;  for  Jessie, 
Adam's.  When  Lady  "Weyland  came  home 
to  the  Ferry,  then  the  tenour  of  his  days 
would  be  decided  ;  when  Adam  Daily  came 
back  from  Australia,  then  she  should  know 
her  fate.  Meanwhile  both  waited,  and  the 
end  came  to  both  simultaneously,  without 
previous  show  of  change. 

One  dewy  summer  morning  Grandmother 
Daily's  floor  was  darkened  by  a  shadow 
which  fell  across  her  feet,  whilst  a  clear 
ringing  voice,  mthout  more  ado  of 
greeting,  sent  these  words  in  at  the  open 
door : 
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*  Well,  Mrs.  Dailj,  have  you  got  an 
errand  for  me  to  ran  ?' 

'Ah,  Lady  Weyland,  Lady  Weyland! 
and  is  it  true  you've  really  come  down 
to  the  Ferry  ?  AVhen  I  heard  it  I  set  the 
door  back  on  its  hinges,  just  as  I  do  when 
the  sun's  shining  in ;  and  now  you've  broken 
upon  me  through  the  mist,  for  all  the  world 
as  welcome.' 

*  I  hope  you've  had  your  money  every 
week,  Mrs.  Daily;  with  my  shade  of  hair, 
you  know,  folks  never  have  a  memory !' 

'  Yours  is  too  good  a  one,  my  lady,'  said 
the  old  woman,  chuckling;  and  Susan  Daily, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  stepped  forward 
to  explain : 

'  Not  in  service,  mother  meant ;  in  other 
walks  of  life  of  course  'tis  different' 

*  Well,  have  you  had  it,  any  way  ?' 

'  Always  ;  as  regular  as  the  week  begins  ; 
every  Monday  since  you've  been  away,  and 
missed  you  every  one.' 
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'  That  is  more,  I  hope,  than  anyone  else  has 
done,'  returned  Aurea.  '  Well,  Mrs.  James 
Daily,  is  that  your  youngest  child  ?  Dear 
me,  it's  very  much  handsomer  than  mine !' 

*  Is  it  really,  now  ?'  said  Susan,  gratified. 

'  Why,  yes,  to  be  sure  it  is.  Mine  are 
the  ugliest  little  things  3'ou  ever  saw. 
They've  both  got  red  hair — frizzly  red 
curls,  not  bright  like  their  mother's — and 
they  screw  up  their  funny  little  noses  and 
take  a  comic  view  of  every  situation.  iN'ow 
that  is  a  sensible,  solid  creature,  with 
thoroughly  satisfactory  feelings,  and  no 
nonsense  about  her  ;  the  sort  of  child  that 
sits  very  light  uj)on  her  mother's  heart, 
but  very  heavy  on  her  arm.  Why,  I 
can  tell  without  touching  her  that  she's 
twice  the  weight  of  mine.  I'll  send  them 
both  down  to  see  you  soon  ;  but  don't  be 
surprised  if  they  look  at  you  entirely  in 
the  light  of  a  joke.  They'll  probably  laugh 
in  your  faces.' 
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'  I  wouldn't  trouble  mj'self  about  their 
manners,  ma'am,'  observed  Susan,  '  if  I  was 
you  ;  they'll  outgrow  them  fast  enough.' 

'  Heaven  forbid  !'   said  Aurea  aside. 

'  Why,  my  !Mary  was  always  laughing  till 
she  turned  of  five  years,  and  she  has 
never  laughed  since.' 

*  Why  don't  you  tickle  her  ?'  said  Aurea 
seriouslv.  '  There's  notliino^  like  ticklino^ 
and  sugar-plums  for  bringing  up  children 
upon.' 

'Well,  really  now!'  said  Susan  Daily; 
^  I  have  brought  up  thirteen,  but  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  before  ]  whilst 
Grandmother  Daily  suggested  that  this 
state  of  things  resulted  from  'their  mother's 
shade  of  hair,  which  did  you  good  to  look 
at,  and  cheered  you  up  like  sunshine  in 
summer.' 

'Where's  Mrs.  Apers  Smith  now?'  Aurea 
asked.     '  What,  still  at  the  farm  ?' 

'  Yes ;  they  say  the  old  gentleman  clings 
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to  her  so  that  she  wouldn't  leave  him 
even  to  go  with  her  brother  for  a  holiday: 
so  he  has  gone  off  alone.  It's  the  first 
time  since  you  were  here,  ma'am,  that  Mr. 
AjDers  has  taken  a  change.' 

Aurea  knew  that ;  indeed,  this  was  why 
she  had  selected  this  particular  time  for 
coming. 

'  AYas  there  no  chance  of  Mr.  Smith  dying, 
and  leaving  his  daughter-in-law  free  ?' 

Xone,  by  what  the  women  had  heard. 
It  was  true  that  he  had  not  been  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Fifty-acre  for  the  last 
three  years.  Indeed,  he  never  stirred  from 
his  room,  and  Grandmother  Daily  under- 
stood that  any  shock  might  be  fatal ;  but 
under  Mrs.  Smith's  care  he  seemed  likely 
to  last  for  years. 

'Well,  I  must  send  my  little  monkeys 
to  see  him:  the  sight  of  them  will  shock 
him  enough,  I  should  say.  It  would  me, 
I  know,  three  years  ago.' 
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'  Dear  me!'  said  Susan  Daily,  as  the  lady- 
left.  'What  a  pity,  now,  a  mother  not 
fancying  her  own  children !' 

*  Lor,  Susan,'  said  the  grandmother,  ^  you 
don't  know  my  lady.  AVhy,  that's  all  her 
way.  Those  children  will  be  a  couple  of 
sunbeams.  Now  you  see  if  they  ain't.  She 
cheapens  them  out  of  vanity.  You  can  see 
what  a  lot  she  thinks  of  them  by  the  deal 
she  says.' 

Whereon  Susan  Daily  said  no  more, 
having  a  great  veneration  for  her  husband's 
mother's  wisdom,  wherein  she  speedily  got 
out  of  her  depth. 

This,  the  first  visit  which  Sir  Crowsby 
and  Aurea  had  together  paid  to  the  village 
since  their  marriage,  had  for  its  object  the 
direction  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  ancient 
Manor  House,  now  nearly  completed. 
During  the  progress  of  reconstruction,  Sir 
Crowsby  had  indeed  paid  flying  visits  ^to 
the   place  \    but    Aurea   herself  had  never 
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appeared,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  could 
not  have  been  accommodated.  Now,  as 
they  sauntered  round  on  a  complacent  tour 
of  inspection,  Sir  Crowsby  casually  re- 
marked : 

^  But,  I  say,  you  know,  you  did  say, 
Aurea,  that  the  daws  might  build  in  my 
old  roofs  noAV.     You  told  me  so  yourself 

'  Of  course  I  did,'  said  the  lady  ;  '  and  I 
meant  it  too,  until  I  found  that  I  preferred 
you  to  the  daws.  But  let  us  decide  upon 
these  plans  quickly,  and  then  have  done 
with  the  subject.  I  want  to  get  down  to 
the  farm  to  see  Jessie.' 

'  I  thought  you  had  been  there  already.' 

'  On  the  contrary,  I  stopped  at  Grand- 
mother Daily's  cottage.  Where's  her  un- 
pleasant son  now?  Is  he  working  here 
still?' 

'  Certainly,  my  lady,'  returned  her  hus- 
band, smiling.  '  Your  wishes  on  that  point 
have  been  observed.     Mr.  James  Daily  has 
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had  three  years'  constant  employment  and 
tln*ee  years'  excellent  pay — so  the  foreman 
assures  me  \  and  his  appearance  is  all  the 
worse,  I  should  say ;  and  as  for  his  manners, 
why,  judge  for  yourself  There  he  stands, 
and  he'll  not  lift  his  hat  if  I  hft  mine  to  him 
as  he  sees  us  go  by.' 

Sir  Crowsby's  observation  was  correct. 
The  amelioration  in  his  outer  circumstances 
had  produced  no  corresponding  amelioration 
in  James  Daily's  moral  condition.  Nay, 
liis  misanthropy  seemed  to  increase  as  the 
grinding  pressure  of  utter  poverty  was 
removed.  Bob  had  long;  ao-o  succeeded  to 
Adam's  jDlace  at  the  Yicarage;  Xoah  had 
gone  to  the  factory,  where  the  prestige  of 
Adam's  name  and  the  tradition  of  Adam's 
prowess  proved  his  best  protection  ;  the 
grandmother  had  taken  two  of  the  little 
ones  under  her  wing.  There  was  altogether 
more  money  coming  in,  and  more  space  to 
live  in,  in  the  tiler's  cottage,  than  had  ever 
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been  the  case  before;  but,  without  the 
necessity  for  anxiously  seeking  the  work 
which  alone  preserved  him  from  utter 
penury,  the  unfortunate  man's  thoughts 
were  left  the  freer  to  fasten  themselves 
continually  upon  his  wrongs  and  his 
revenge.  Deeper  and  deeper  fell  the  night 
of  gloom  which  shrouded  the  man's  disap- 
pointed spirit.  As  year  by  year  went  by, 
bringing  no  prospect  of  change  at  the  farm, 
no  tidings  of  Henry  Smith  from  Australia, 
the  tiler  sank  lower  and  lower  into  depths 
of  morbid  melancholy.  Savagely  brooding 
over  his  hopes  defeated  and  his  revenge 
deferred,  his  mood  came  to  be  recognised  by 
the  neio;hbours  as  one  that  was  dano'erous. 
He  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  whose  path  it 
was  not  safe  to  cross.  At  his  work  he  was 
shunned  by  his  mates  as  a  '  nasty  chap  to 
have  dealings  with ;'  and  that  James  Daily's 
mood  meant  mischief  to  himself  or  others 
grew  into  a  common  foreboding.     Within 
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the  walls  of  his  own  cottage  his  entrance 
was  a  signal  for  the  immediate  dispersal  of 
the  children,  whilst  by  the  timid  service  of 
hand  and  e3'e  their  mother  strove  to  pro- 
pitiate the  savage  harshness  of  her  master. 
Neither  wife  nor  children  dared  to  address 
him  now,  save  in  pursuance  of  any  order 
given  by  him;  and  even  the  grandmother 
ceased   to    adopt    the    tone    of    outspoken 
authority    by   which    she    had    influenced 
him    for    so    many    years.       All    quailed 
before  him ;    and    when    the    women    and 
children    who    belong    to   a  man  learn  to 
cringe    around    him,    the    fellow    speedily 
becomes  a  tyrant  and  a  brute. 

Not  even  at  the  farm,  where  the  patient 
noble-hearted  wife  and  weary  old  father 
waited  with  the  sickening  hope  of  years 
deferred,  would  any  stranger,  looking  on, 
have  said  that  tidings  of  the  missing  heir  to 
Sodden  Farm  were  as  eagerly  desired  as  in 
the  thatcher's  cottage. 
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Sitting:  over  his  supper,  James  Daily's 
eyes  passed  from  the  travel-stained  envelope 
over  the  fireplace,  which  told  that  his  son 
had  written  again,  to  his  wife's  anxious 
face,  with  looks  which  seemed  to  tear,  with 
savaofe,  famished  huno-er,  the  news  that  he 
sought  to  learn  from  her  trembling  lips. 
'  Xo,  no  news.'  Always  the  same  answer. 
Then  his  head,  which  had  been  raised  for 
an  instant,  sank  once  more  in  sullen  apathy 
upon  his  breast  ;  his  whole  appearance  once 
more  evidenced  the  surly  indifference  fi'om 
which  the  sight  of  a  letter  from  Adam  alone 
momentarily  roused  him. 

'  Xo  news ' — always  the  same  message  for 
the  cottage  and  for  the  farm,  where  alike  it 
brought  the  bitterness  of  disappointment 
for  such  strano^elv  different  reasons.  '  Xo 
news '  for  the  worn-out  and  despairing 
father!  Mr.  Smith  was  old,  and  despair 
came  to  him  more  readily  than  to  his 
courageous  daughter-in-law,  who  was  young 
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in  all  save  in  the  depth  and  range  of  feeling 
which  the  years  had  taught  her.  She  had 
yet  a  lifetime  before  her,  which  she  might 
still  hope  to  devote  to  the  son  when  her 
work  for  the  father  was  accomplished  ;  but 
ideas  which  form  the  mainsprings  of  exist- 
ence are  surrendered  one  by  one  as  age 
creeps  on.  Hopes  wliich,  while  a  man  is 
young,  display  a  marvellous  vitality,  pene- 
tratino;  like  lio;ht  and  air  throuo-h  all  the 
fast- closed  Avindows  of  the  soul,  perish  at 
leno'th  with  roots  that  bleed  in  everv 
quivering  fibre  of  the  heart.  The  one 
consolation  which  remained  to  Mr.  Smitli 
lay  in  the  society  of  his  daughter-in-law. 
His  notion  of  the  robust  and  stirring 
woman,  pictured  in  his  days  of  health  and 
strength  as  the  ideal  daughter  -  in  -  law, 
vanished  with  his  active  mterest  in  the 
management  of  farm  or  dairy.  He  now 
held  and  openly  expressed  the  opinion 
which    many    a    man    has    shared    when 
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falling  a  victim  to  any  of  the  evil  chances 
of  life,  that  a  woman  cannot  be  too  much  a 
lady  to  be  a  nurse. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  in  the  close 
intimacy  of  the  long  days  thus  spent 
together,  Jessie  concealed  from  her  father- 
in-law  her  views  concerning  the  property  of 
the  Fen.  Her  least  action  had  come  to 
have  a  rightness  in  the  old  man's  eyes 
which  secured  his  indiscriminate  approba- 
tion ;  and  that  she  should  do  what  she 
willed  with  him  and  his  was  the  most 
earnest  desire  he  frequently  expressed. 

In  his  gratitude  for  the  love  which 
soothed  the  suffering  of  his  declining  years, 
Mr.  Smith  was  at  special  pains  to  provide 
against  the  invalidation,  by  any  technical 
flaw,  of  the  will  which  secured  her  in  full 
possession  of  his  estate,  on  the  death  or 
failure  to  reappear  of  her  husband.  Many 
times  he  laid  this  document  before  her, 
fully    explaining    its    j^rovisions    and   the 
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absolute  powers  with  which  it  invested  her; 
and  she  as  often  insisted  to  him  that  she 
accepted  the  trust  solely  with  a  view  to 
restoring  the  land  to  the  people  of  Slumsby 
in  whatever  manner  reason  and  prudence 
might  best  dictate  when  the  time  should 
come,  since  she  held  their  claims  to  have 
been  secured  by  Diggory  Daily's  original 
grant.  Mr.  Smith  heard  her  attentively, 
whilst  declining  the  subject  as  a  matter  for 
discussion,  adhering  none  the  less  to  his 
intentions  as  expressed  by  the  will.  She 
should  do  what  she  thought  right  with  the 
land;  he  did  not  share  her  convictions,  but 
it  would  no  longer  concern  liim.  The  one 
great  failure  of  his  life  left  no  room  for  the 
bitterness  of  personal  disappointment.  He 
had  too  well  known  the  torment  of  a  con- 
science ill  at  ease,  to  seek  to  impose  upon 
another,  in  token  of  gratitude,  a  trust 
fettered  with  restrictions  which  would  de- 
stroy her  peace.  He  loved  her,  he  desired 
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to  do  that  which  would  make  her  most 
happy  in  mind  and  freest  in  conscience. 
She  who  had  done  so  much  for  him,  and 
had  suffered  so  long  for  his  son,  should 
suffer  no  more  from  any  action  of  his.  If 
within  a  given  time  Henry  Smith  did  not 
appear,  or  if  his  death  were  proved  in  the 
meanwhile,  Jessie  should  do  what  she 
liked  with  the  eight  hundred  acres  of  Sodden 
Fen.  The  house  and  garden  and  all  his 
funded  savings  he  especially  reserved  for 
her  ovni  use. 

It  was  singularly  well  timed,  that  on  the 
day  which  Jessie  had  been  dreading  when 
she  must  communicate  to  her  brother,  upon 
his  return  from  his  holiday,  the  fact  of  the 
Weylands'  arrival  at  the  Ferry,  George 
should  reappear  at  the  farm,  with  a 
countenance  more  radiant  than  in  days  of 
old,  to  forestall  his  sister's  information  by 
the  news  that  ^  that  other  '  had  been  found 
during  his  absence,  and  that  just  as  Jessie 
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had  once  predicted,  there  was  now  no  other 
in  the  world  for  him.  Aurea  had  divined 
rightly  in  supposing  that  she  had  given 
her  former  lover  time  to  get  over  all  but 
the  sentimental  portion  of  his  former  dis- 
appointment. This  time,  looking  at  the 
lines  in  his  face  drawn  by  that  sorrow,  but 
relaxed  by  this  joy,  Jessie  did  not  tell  her 
brother  that  liis  choice  would  be  no  different 
from  any  other,  only  that  he  would  think 
it  so.  '  She '  was,  it  appeared,  a  bishojD's 
dauo;hter  :  Jessie  learnt  that  he  had  met  her 
in  his  mother's  drawing-room,  that  her  hair 
was  not  of  burnished  gold,  and  that  he 
meant  to  bring  her  home  very  shortly  to 
the  Vicarage;  and  then  she  told  him  of  the 
Weylands'  reappearance  at  the  Ferry.  He 
would  go  and  call  that  very  afternoon.  He 
did  so,  and  he  spent  a  charming  hour. 
Aurea  thoroughly  understood  her  former 
lover,  and  divined  the  state  of  things  at  a 
glance.     Could  it  be  possible,  George  asked 
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himself,  feeling  so  thoroughly  at  home  with 
tliis  lively  lady  who  chattered  with  such 
unforced  vivacity  whilst  showing   him  the 
improvements   in  the  house  and  grounds, 
that  he  and   she  had  not  met  since  their 
l)itter   parting — that    parting    when    they 
had  both  separated  in   tears,   after  having 
perused  together  a  chapter,  nay,  a  volume, 
beside     which   the    story    of    the    bishop's 
daughter,  in  other  ears,  might  sound  a  trifle 
tame !     Where  so  little  appeared,  could  so 
much  have  been  ?     Georo:e  looked  at   her 
and  marvelled.     Ah,  she  was    very   wise: 
gay  little  chatterbox  as  she  seemed.    She  had 
capacities    ignored    by   many    a     cleverer 
woman.      George   now   began   to    wonder 
somewhat  at  his  former  blindness,  to  realize 
that   he   had  never   really  understood  her 
before  ;    nevertheless  to  be  a  little  thankful, 
after  a  sober  fashion,  for  the  denial  which 
had  procured  him  his  present  satisfaction. 
Thus  do  men  grow  more  often  unfaithful  to 
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their  earlier  selves  than  to  their  earlier 
friends.  And  Aurea  saw  it  all,  read  it  in 
his  eyes,  as  women  read — whilst  handing 
them  a  cup  of  tea — the  things  men  tliink  so 
safely  hidden  there. 

As  a  result,  she  was  brimming  over  with 
secret,  mirthful  laughter.  The  day  had 
come,  as  she  had  prophesied,  when  he 
would  know  that  she  was  right.  Ah,  it  had 
come  years  ago  for  her,  and  she  had  never 
had  cause  to  doubt  it  since.  She  was  so 
happy  herself,  that  before  he  left  her  the 
contagion  of  her  sympathetic  joy  had 
reached,  him,  sweepiog  away  the  slender 
barrier  of  reserve  which  circumstances  had 
interposed  between  them,  and,  like  the  kind- 
hearted  little  matron  that  she  was,  ere  he 
departed  she  had  drawn  from  liim  the 
whole  history  of  the  bishop's  daughter. 
There  was  not  much  to  tell,  it  was  true,  but 
her  unaffected  interest  made  it  more.  This 
was  the  happiest  day  of  his  life  to  George. 
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As  he  looked  at  it,  here  was  a  downright, 
conscious  piece  of  good  grown  out  of  evil, 
of  joy  bought  by  pain,  in  place  of  the  un- 
known and  therefore  unvalued  ha^^piness, 
which,  taken  as  a  natural  right,  brings  no 
gratitude,  and  is  heightened  by  no  sense 
of  contrast.  He  was  scarcely  aware,  perhaps, 
how  much  he  owed  this  vivid  heightening 
of  sensation  to  Aurea  Weyland's  quicken- 
ing influence.  She  had  removed  the  story 
of  his  later  love  from  the  region  of  dull 
prose,  by  one  touch  of  her  poetic  instinct. 
Something  that  had  been  lacking  hitherto, 
her  interest  had  supplied;  and  George  began 
to  think  that  with  Aurea  for  a  friend,  and 
the  bishop's  daughter  for  a  wife,  life  would 
be  a  more  perfect  thing  than  he  had 
hitherto  held  it  possible. 

Aurea  Weyland  was  an  artist's  daughter, 
and  hers  too  was  an  artist's  soul,  finding 
its  expression  in  its  own  life — there  and 
there  only.  Life  to  be  fully  lived,  whether  in 
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joy  or  woe,  must  be  thus  doubly  tasted. 
In  order  to  have  truly  lived  or  truly  loved, 
it  is  necessary  not  merely  to  be  a  sentient 
being,  but  also  to  possess  that  rarer  faculty 
of  dramatizing  the  life  that  is  lived,  and  the 
love  that  is  given  or  inspired.  A  man 
must  know  how  to  be  at  will  spectator 
and  actor  in  the  part  that  he  plays,  if  he 
would  rise  to  the  dignity  possible  in  the 
conception  of  liis  part.  With  this  power, 
the  commonest  part  may  be  made  instinct 
with  keenest  sensation,  and  replete  with 
emotional  experience ;  without  it,  no  man 
nor  woman  yet  ever  got  as  much  out  of 
life  as  an  old  wife's  tale  could  put  into  it. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


A     NIGHT     WATCH. 


Mother,  you  must  tell  lilm,  I 
^^f  M  cannot  and  I  dare  not.^ 
^==^^^^^^^^  Susan  Daily  spoke,  wringing 
her  toil-worn  hands  fresh  from  the  wash- 
tub.  The  tones  were  those  of  helpless 
entreaty. 

'  He'll  be  here  directly,'  she  said,  looking 
out  of  the  door,  and  observing  that  the 
shadows  were  falHng  on  the  village  roadway, 
whilst  far  away  across  the  Fen  Mr.  Smith's 
horses  and  cattle  had  become  dim  outlines, 
scarcely  discernible  beside  the  thin  thread 
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of  mist  that  marked  the  course  of  the  river. 
'  He'll  be  in  directly  for  his  supper,  and  I 
know  no  more  how  to  meet  him  than  I 
knew  how  to  meet  poor  old  father  the 
first  time  that  Daily  entered  our  cottage. 
Father  turned  me  out  in  the  lane  because  I' 
took  up  with  James,  and  Daily's  as  likely  as 
not  to  do  the  same  one  of  these  days,  and  I 
shall  end  no  better  than  I  began.  You 
must  tell  him,  granny,  for  he'll  see  it  in  my 
face  the  moment  he  crosses  the  floor,'  she 
cried,  rocking  herself  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  chair  wherein  she  had  soothed 
so  many  wailing  infants.  '  And  I  thought 
so  much  of  him  when  I  was  young,'  she 
went  on ;  '  but  there,  a  woman  never  knows 
when  she  marries  how  it'll  be  in  the  end, 
any  more  than  when  she  buy  a  clock  she 
can  reckon  how  it'll  go.' 

*  My  son  is  no  drunkard,'  said  Grand- 
mother Daily.  '  And  if  you're  too  timid  to 
touch   your  clock  to   set  it  right  when  it 
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goes  wrong,  how  can  you  ask  it  to  tell  you 
the  time?' 

'  "  Timid,"  yes  ;  and  you  d  be  timid  if, 
instead  of  two -and- twenty  years  o'  widow- 
hood in  the  House,  you'd  been  two-and- 
twenty  years  the  wife  o'  such  a  hard  man  as 
your  own  son.  "  Timid,"  yes  ;  and  well  I 
may  be.  Where  have  I  got  to  turn  to? 
Who  is  there  to  take  my  part  when  his 
own  mother  sides  against  me  ?' 

'  And  would  you  have  them  take  it,  then, 
to  whet  their  tongues  on  him?'  asked  the 
old  woman  shortly. 

'  Xay  ;  but  I  wish  he'd  kick  me  for  a 
change.  It  wouldn't  hurt  so  much  by  half. 
I  don't  pity  them  as  carries  their  wounds 
on  the  outside.' 

'  And  what's  to  prove  to  you  as  their 
bruises  are  only  skin-deep  ?  "  Because 
you  ain't  a  frog,  has  frogs  not  got  their 
feelings?"  as  I  say  to  the  children  when 
they  string  'em  up   in   rows.      You  may 
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as  well  dry  your  eyes,  Susan,  and  make 
up  your  mind  once  for  all  as  sorrow's 
like  the  workhouse  broth,  served  out  to  all 
alike,  in  bowls  o'  different  patterns.  Come, 
now,  pull  yerself  together.  Here  he 
comes.' 

Susan  dried  her  eyes  in  her  apron,  and 
hastening  to  the  cupboard,  fetched  out 
thence  a  loaf  and  a  big  lump  of  bacon, 
w^hich  James  Daily  attacked  in  moody 
silence,  without  raising  his  head  or  speaking 
to  either  of  the  women.  Presently,  how- 
ever, his  attention  was  aroused  by  the 
unusual  presence  and  manner  of  his  old 
mother.  At  that  hour  she  commonly  went 
to  her  bed  in  her  own  cottao^e  :  but  on  this 
occasion  she  deliberately  seated  herself  in 
his  wife's  chair  by  the  fire,  spreading  her 
hands  to  the  blaze.  Involuntarily  his  eyes 
sought  the  clue  to  her  conduct  on  the 
mantelpiece  over  her  head.  No ;  there  was 
no  letter  there. 
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'  But  there's  news,  man,'  she  said,  answer- 
ing his  unexpressed  thought. 

'  Where  ?'  he  gasped,  with  intense  ex- 
citement, painfully  suppressed. 

'  At  the  farm/ 

'What?'  he  cried,  laying  down  his  knife 
and  rising  to  his  feet.  The  old  woman  did 
likewise,  and  stood  confronting  him.  Susan 
Daily  instinctively  made  for  the  back-door, 
then  clung  for  support  to  the  bed's  head. 
Naturally,  the  man  turned  upon  his  wife. 

'  Can't  you  speak,  woman  ? — did  I  marry 
a  simpleton?     I  ask  you,  what's  the  news?' 

'  James,'  said  the  old  woman,  '  listen  to 
me ;  and  remember  I  dandled  you  once  in 
my  arms,  and  held  you  the  first  time  yer 
feet  touched  the  floor.  You  wxre  always 
a  masterful  child,  but  I  did  my  duty  in 
bendino'  vour  will,  and  would  have  broken 
it  too,  if  only  that  poor  body — your  father 
— had  been  half  the  man  that  I  was  a 
woman.     Your  neighbours  may  fear  you, 
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and  your  wife  may  shake ;  but  I've  yet  to 
learn  to  tremble  to  speak  to  the  child  that  I 
nursed  on  my  knee.  Xow,  attend  !  your 
son  Adam's  come  home.' 

Beneath  the  determined  gaze  of  the  old 
woman's  black  eyes,  the  man  stood  sullenly 
silent,  like  a  chidden  but  unconquered  child 
who,  subdued  for  the  moment,  doggedly 
awaits  the  next  opportunity  to  reassert  its 
will. 

'  When  ?'  was  the  only  question  that  he 
asked  in  reply  to  the  expected  statement. 

*  Two  hours  ago.' 

Every  impatient  feature  of  the  man's 
agitated  countenance  was  working  now 
with  unaccustomed  excitement  ;  the  next 
question  was  gasped  out,  rather  than 
articulated. 

'  Alone  ?  has  he  come  alone  ?' 

^No.' 

'  Then  let  me  go  !  my  day  has  come  at 
last.      Stand    out    o'    my     way,    woman! 
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Mother  or  wife  shall  not  hinder  me  now  ; 
mother  or  wife,  I'll  dash  you  to  the  ground 
if  you  come  between  me  and  my  enemy! 
My  revenge  has  come  at  last.  I've  waited 
for  it  a  lifetime  ;  a  lifetime  that  the  Lord 
men  swear  by  knows.  The  life  of  a  dog — 
the  life  of  a  slave  !' 

His  voice  sounded  in  tones  of  fury 
throuoii  the  cottasfe.  The  scared  children, 
afraid  to  enter,  peeped  in  at  the  back 
window.  Their  mother  sank  upon  her 
knees,  crouching  in  the  corner  by  the  bed  ; 
but  Grandmother  Daily  had  that  sort  of 
force  which  is  sure  to  rise  at  demand.  Her 
son's  temperament  was  in  fact  her  own  ; 
but  the  sound  '  stuff  of  which  nature  had 
made  her,  had  in  the  transmission  been 
poisoned  by  some  unwholesome  leaven. 
Without  a  symptom  of  fear,  she  deliberately 
placed  her  back  to  the  door. 

'  For    shame,    James     Daily,    to    forget 
yourself  that   way  !     Take   yer    own   evil 
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course  if  you  will,  over  yer  old  mother's 
body,  and  be  the  brute  that  ye  sound  ;  but 
yell  not  meet  the  man  that  ye're  burning 
to  fight  with,  for  he's  in  the  grip  of  a 
stronger  foe  that'll  not  let  go  his  hold  for 
prince  nor  thatcher,  lord  nor  lady,  ^ow, 
go  ;  force  your  ways  into  the  farm  and 
assault  Henry  Smith  if  you  dare.  It'll 
be  a  worthy  thing  to  do,  to  fight  a  dying 
man,  to  clutch  him  by  the  throat  with 
the  death-rattle  already  sounding  in  yer 
ears  !' 

She  stood  aside,  holding  wide  the  opened 
door  ;  'the  evening  breeze  rustled  in, 
striking  deadly  cold  upon  the  man's  damp 
forehead.  He  fell  back  aghast.  His  face 
grew  ashy-pale. 

'  'Tisn't  true,'  he  groaned. 

'  It's  as  true  as  I  stand  here,  and  your 
poor  wife  kneels  there  where  fear  of  you 
has  crushed  her.' 

^  Where's  my  son  ?  where's  Adam  ?'  he 
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asked,  making  no  further  attempt  to  leave 
the  house. 

'  My  grandson/  said  the  old  woman 
proudly,  '  is  where  his  duty  keeps  him — by 
the  side  o'  the  dying  imbecile  that  he's 
brought  home,  and  that  none  but  he  can 
manage.  He  looked  in  half- an- hour  ago 
to  kiss  his  mother  there,  and  to  desire  his 
duty  to  you,  which  if  he  seemed  to  fail  in 
he  said  it  grieved  him  much  ;  but  he 
beofored  you  to  believe  that  his  heart  was 
true  to  do  the  best  he  knew.' 

The  colour  returned  to  the  thatcher's 
face  ;  fierce  light  shone  in  his  angry  eyes. 

'  Coward,  sneak,  traitor  !  down  at  the 
farm,  debasing  himself  and  dishonouring 
his  name  by  becoming  the  contemptible 
body- servant  of  the  vile  son  of  a  thief  !' 

'  Daily !'  cried  Susan,  pulling  herself  up 
from  her  despairing  position  on  the  floor, 
approaching  her  husband  with  hands 
outstretched,   'your  own   son,  and  such  a 
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fine  young  man  ;  the  best  and  bravest  that 
ever  man  or  woman  had  !  You'd  scarcely 
know  him  again  ;  but  any  father  might  be 
proud  to  own  him — so  tall  and  straight  and 
strong,  filled  out  and  groT\Ti  quite  beautifiil 
to  see  :  stoops  his  head  as  he  enters  the 
door,  and  then  throws  it  back  again  and 
looks  you  full  in  the  face,  with  a  smile 
which  would  go  to  your  heart  if  you'd  only 
give  it  a  chance.  Why,  Bob's  a  good- 
looking  fellow  enough,  and  works  as  steady 
as  you  do  ;  and  Noah's  a  kind-hearted  lad 
that's  never  done  nothing  amiss,  and  keeps 
himself  wonderful  clean  for  his  trade.  But 
Adam,  father,  you  give  him  a  chance.  Just 
wait  till  you've  seen  him,  that's  all.  Why, 
mother  there  can  bear  witness  if  any  lord 
in  the  land  has  a  finer  nature  than  him, 
nor  carries  it  writ  on  a  handsomer  face.' 

'  Oh,  anything  that  looks  good,  from  an 
apple  to  a  man,  ^\^\\.  fetch  a  woman. 
That's  the  only  truth  I  ever  learnt  fi^om  a 
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parson.     But   deeds   are  wliat  I  demand ; 
and  why  didn't  lie  write  and  say  he  was 


coming 


r 


'  Because  lie  couldn't/  retorted  Grand- 
mother Daily — *  because  he  found  that  poor 
witless  creature  with  hardly  a  breath  left  in 
his  body  to  last  him  to  cross  the  seas  ;  and 
he  brought  him  off  there  and  then,  and 
only  sent  word  to  the  wife  when  he'd  got 
him  alive  on  English  ground.  They  got 
the  letter  last  night  at  the  farm,  and  she 
sent  round  to  acquaint  us  this  morning.' 

'  Then  you've  known  it  all  day  !  You 
deceived  me.' 

'  And  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  accuse 
your  mother  of  such  a  thing,  when  I'm 
here  now  on  purpose  to  tell  you,  shaking 
in  the  draught  of  the  door  when  I  might 
have  been  snugly  tucked  up  in  my  bed, 
with  the  tea  that  I  saved  from  my  supj^er 
and  poured  into  a  bottle,  warming  my  feet, 
all   ready    to    drink    in    the   night.       And 
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hasn't  your  poor  wife  been  sapng  it  as  fast 
as  you  let  her  ?  And  if  you'd  come  home 
in  your  dinner- hour  you  might  ha'  known 
it  ahnost  as  soon  as  we  did  ourselves.' 

It  was  not  cold  that  Grandmother  Daily 
was  suffering  from,  but  the  effect  of  the 
scene  she  had  just  gone  through  on  her 
nerves.  But  the  true  cause  being  too 
complex  for  her  apprehension,  she  wrongly 
accounted  for  her  discomfort. 

For  the  moment  there  seemed  to  be  no 
further  reason  for  active  alarm.  The  fierce 
heat  of  the  passion  which  burnt  in  the 
man's  bosom  had  expended  itself  for  the 
time.  James  Daily  walked  towards  the 
door  ;  there  he  paused  and  spoke  ; 

'  If  that  man,  Henry  Smith,  gets  upon 
his  legs  again,  you'll  give  my  son  Adam  my 
positive  orders  to  bring  him  to  me  at  the 
gate  of  the  farm.  I'll  not  set  foot  on  the 
Fen  till  Daily's  the  name  that  is  known  as 
the  master's.     I've  sworn  that.     But  you'll 
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tell  my  son  Adam — you,  wife,  and  you, 
mother — that  if  he  fails  me  in  this,  he 
shall  have  my  malediction.  I'll  curse  him 
worse  than  I'll  curse  the  son  of  a  thief  he 
has  chosen  to  serve.' 

'  The  man  that  you  name.  James  Daily, 
will  not  pass  the  night,'  said  the  grand- 
mother, with  scorn.  '  Your  curses  may 
ruin  your  own  soul,  but  they'll  not  injure 
your  innocent  son  by  so  much  as  a  hair  of 
his  head.' 

Whether  James  Daily  heard  the  last 
remark  or  not  was  doubtful,  for  he  had 
already  left  the  cottage  and  had  closed  the 
door. 

'  Don't  leave  me,  mother.  You  mustn't 
go  home,'  Susan  Daily  entreated.  '  I  shall 
die  of  terror  if  I'm  left  alone,  and  there  are 
all  the  children  outside  that  must  come  in 
now  to  their  beds.  You  can  get  in  along- 
side o'  me.  He'll  not  come  in  before  dav- 
light  when  he  goes  off  like  that.' 
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^  Dear  me,  Susan,  what  an  affliction  it  is 
for  a  woman  to  have  so  poor  a  spirit !  I 
feel  a  trifle  cold  myself,  but  not  to  say 
a  bit  the  worse.  Where  wdll  he  be 
now?' 

'  On  the  roof  in  an  hour's  time,  keejDing 
watch  till  dawn.  It's  a  mercy  that  he'll 
step  no  nearer  the  farm.  Astride  his  own 
thatch,  he  can't  do  no  one  no  harm.  They 
sajT-  "  dreams  are  fool's  warnings,"  and  my 
poor  head  is  hkely  to  make  'em  silher  than 
most;  but  I  had  a  dream,  three  days  gone 
by,  that  a  stranger  stepped  up  the  garden- 
path  and  plucked  a  rose  from  the  tree  that 
our  Adam  planted.  But  when  I  felt  vexed 
at  his  taking  the  liberty,  and  went  out  in 
.  the  porch,  there  I  saw^  it  was  Adam  him- 
self, smiling,  just  as  he  met  us  to-day ;  and 
he  says,  "  Mother,  the  rose-tree  will  bloom 
till  it's  washed  with  water  from  Diggory's 
Dyke,  and  then  it  will  droop  and  die."  ' 

'  Dreams  are   foolish  talking,  and  there 
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ain't  no  meaning  in  tliem/  said  the  grand- 
mother ;  '  though,  to  be  sure,  there  was  an 
old  lady  in  the  House  as  knew  more  when 
her  eyes  was  shut  than  others  did  when 
they  was  awake.  But  it's  a  sign  of  a  poor 
^^\i,  Them  as  is  so  wise  when  they  are 
asleep  are  always  the  foolishest  when  they 
are  awake,' 

'  Well,  to  my  thinking,'  said  Susan  Daily, 
'  it  might  ha'  meant  that  the  land  and 
water  of  Sodden  Fen  would  bring  mischief 
to  us.' 

Susan  Daily  was  right  about  her  hus- 
band spending  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
upon  the  thatch.  She  was  not  right  about 
his  cominfif  in  before  dawn.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  James  Daily  sjDent  the  whole 
niofht  abroad — now  turnino-  and  returnino^ 
in  the  lane  before  the  house,  now  mounting 
his  post  of  observation,  where,  like  a  sentry 
upon  his  self-imposed  duty,  he  could  survey 
the  whole  of  the  land,  greed  for  the  posses- 
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sion  of  which  was  festering  like  a  sore  in  his 
soul.  To-night  there  was  more  to  excite 
attention  than  usual  in  the  aspect  of  the 
farm.  At  ten  o'clock  the  doctor's  carriage 
drove  by  from  Cutthorpe,  following  the 
village  doctor's  gig.  Lights  shone  in  the 
upper  windows,  where  ordinarily  all  was 
dark;  and  as  the  cottage  was  but  just  out- 
side the  gates  of  the  farm,  Daily  could  even 
discern  the  shadows  of  the  watchers  within 
the  sick  man's  chamber  passing  before  the 
unshuttered  windows. 

Presently  the  front-door  opened,  and  a 
tall  man  issued  forth,  unfastened  the  gate, 
and  passed  with  hurried  footsteps  into  the 
lane.  Instinctively  the  wretched  father 
drew  himself  back  into  the  shadow  of  the 
chimney  against  Avhich  he  leant,  recognising 
instantly,  in  the  powerful  stalwart  frame, 
the  son  with  whom  he  had  parted  as  a  lad 
three  or  four  years  ago.  With  his  long 
stride  Adam   quickly   passed   the  cottage- 
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gate.  It  was  on  that  very  gate  that  he  had 
flung  himself  when,  in  his  first  impulsive 
assertion  of  boyish  loyalty,  he  had  protected 
his  friend  Mrs.  Smith  from  his  father's 
anger. 

The  remembrance  swept  over  him  now 
as  he  hurried  by  on  his  way  to  the  Vicarage 
to  summon  Mr.  Apers  to  his  sister's  assist- 
ance ;  but  full  of  liis  sad  errand,  and  of  the 
troublous  scenes  through  which  he  was 
actually  passing,  his  gaze  had  not  sufficient 
concentration  to  allow  of  his  perceiving  his 
father  in  his  eccentric  j^osition.  To  that 
father  the  same  memory,  dictated  by  the 
same  association,  suggested  a  very  diiFerent 
line  of  reflection. 

*  What  chance  should  I  have  now,  bent 
down  and  aged  before  my  time  with  my  work 
and  my  wrongs,  in  any  struggle  with  that 
powerful  young  man  ?  Why,  even  as  a  lad 
he  set  himself  against  me  and  sided  with  my 
foes.' 
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By  the  time  that  Adam  returned,  accom- 
panied by  George  A^oers,  the  wretched  on- 
looker had  descended  into  the  shadow  of 
the  porch,  not  caring  to  risk  the  double 
chances  of  detection ;  but  as  soon  as  the  two 
were  safely  out  of  sight,  he  climbed  again  to 
his  post  of  observation,  and  there  remained 
mth  brief  intervals  until  the  reddening  of 
the  eastern  sky  warned  him  that  the  light 
of  a  new  day  was  breaking  over  the  earth. 
But  the  only  sign  of  a  stir  at  the  farm  was 
the  departure  of  the  Cutthorpe  physician, 
whom  Daily  once  more  descended  to  avoid. 
The  blinds  were  not  drawn  up  in  the  cham- 
bers, the  shutters  were  not  removed  from 
the  lower  windows,  nor  were  there  any  of 
the  usual  evidences  of  awakening'  life  on  the 
premises.  It  might  be  merely  accidental,  or 
it  might  be  that  the  struggle  was  over,  and 
that  once  more,  and  this  time  for  ever,  the 
master  of  Sodden  Farm  had  lost  his  only 
son. 
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James  Daily  dared  not  wait  to  learn. 
His  mates  would  be  coming  along  on  their 
way  to  tlieir  work ;  the  \dllage  was  getting 
up  already.  For  the  last  time  he  flung 
himself  down  from  the  thatch,  and,  enterino^ 
the  cottao'e,  hao-o^ard  and  worn  with  his 
night's  \igil,  ordered  the  women  to  get  him 
his  breakfast,  ate  it  in  unbroken  silence, 
picked  up  his  tools,  and  went  ofi*  to  his 
work. 

James  Daily  was  still  engaged  upon 
some  outbuildings  down  at  the  FeiTy.  The 
men  who  were  employed  with  him  were 
already  on  the  ground,  but  they  were  not  at 
work.  Gathered  in  groups  around  one 
speaker,  some  subject  of  unusual  interest 
appeared  to  be  holding  their  attention.  On 
Daily's  apjDearance  they  fell  apart  and  eyed 
him  and  each  other  significantly.  After 
his  own  sullen  fashion,  he  took  no  heed  of 
them,  laid  aside  his  coat  and  prepared  to 
begin   his    job  -,    but   he    felt   irritated  by 
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some  strano'e  meanino:  in  tlieir  behaviour, 
none  the  less. 

*  Tell  him,'  said  one,  to  the  man  who  had 
been  enoTossino;  the  attention  of  the  rest 
when  the  thatcher  arrived. 

'  Not  I,'  replied  he;  '  I'd  as  soon  tell  the 
carrion  crows  where  the  corpses  lie.' 

But  one  of  the  younger  fellows  who  was 
present  called  out  in  derision,  at  the  tiler's 
hao^o^ard  face : 

'  Shall  we  see  you  first  mourner,  Mr. 
Daily,  with  a  crape  scarf  and  hat -band, 
black  kid  gloves  and  inky  tie?' 

'  He  is  dead  then,'  gasped  Daily,  dropping 
his  tools. 

'Have  not  you  heard?'  said  a  grey- 
haii'ed  man. 

'  Those  that  say  nothing,  hear  nothing/ 
put  in  a  younger  fellow. 

Then  —  '  Don't  tell  him  all  at  once ;' 
^  Break  it  to  him  gently ;'  '  He  is  such  a 
friend  of  the  family,  the   shock  will  be  too 
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mucli  for  him ;'  '  Lend  liim  your  hand- 
kerchers ;'  '  Fetch  a  drink  of  water,' 
resounded  on  all  sides.  But  the  mason 
who  had  first  likened  Daily  to  a  carrion 
crow,  stepping  forth,  imposed  silence  upon 
the  group. 

'  Be  silent,  you  young  fools  of  fellows, 
with  your  ill-timed  jokes,  like  pebbles 
rattling  on  a  j)ane.  James  Daily,  Farmer 
Smith's  gone,  and  so  is  his  son  Henry.  Both 
of  them  lying  side  by  side,  at  last,  as  he'd 
have  had  it.  My  brother,  that's  waggoner 
down  at  the  farm,  brought  the  news  at 
break  of  day.  Farmer  Smith  was  a  good 
man  and  a  good  master,  and  there's  more 
will  have  reason  to  grieve  for  his  loss  than 
will  ever  find  cause  to  say  "  Thank  you  "  to 
you.  It'll  be  a  comfort  to  his  mother  that, 
by  what  1  can  hear,  your  son  Adam  has 
come  home  from  the  West  a  better-disposed 
man  than  his  father  towards  them  as  have 
never  done  him  no  harm.' 
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James  Daily  made  no  direct  reply  to  these 
unfriendly  observations. 

'  Both/  he  murmm^ed  several  times  to 
himself,  as  though  he  were  dreaming.  Then 
abandoning  his  work,  he  collected  his  tools, 
and,  without  a  word  of  explanation  or 
excuse,  turned  back  towards  his  own 
cottage.  Such  a  thing  he  had  never  been 
known  to  do  before  in  all  the  years  of  his 
hard-workino;  life.  His  retreatmo;  form  was 
followed  by  the  jeers  of  all  the  younger 
men  and  by  the  unsympathetic  silence  of 
the  elder. 

'  Both,'  he  audibly  repeated,  all  the  way 
home,  as  though  he  needed  the  sound  of 
the  word  to  convey  the  sense  to  his  stunned 
apprehension. 

Daily's  unprecedented  reappearance  at 
his  cottage  at  such  an  unusual  hour  pro- 
duced both  consternation  and  surprise.  He 
found  there  not  only  his  mother  and  mfe, 
but  also  his  son  Adam.     His  entrance  was 
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the  signal  for  a  sudden  silence;  then  Adam, 
eagerly  stepping  forward,  offered  his  hand 
with  a  gesture  of  open-hearted,  affectionate 
welcome.     His  father  refused  to  take  it. 

*  Tell  me  first,'  he  cried,  in  a  voice  broken 
by  passion,  '  if  it  is  the  hand  of  a  turn-coat 
and  a  traitor,  of  a  traitor  to  our  name 
and  our  cause,  the  cause  that  has  been  our 
family's  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years. 
Rio^ht  is  rioiit,  and  I'll  not  touch  the  hand 
that  has  smoothed  our  enemy's  pillow  and 
closed  our  enemy's  eyes,  even  though  Henry 
Smith's  servant  may  be  the  man  that  once 
Avas  my  son.' 

'  Speak  to  him,  Adam.  Tell  him  what 
you  were  telling  to  us,'  his  mother 
pleaded. 

She  felt  braver  now  that  she  was 
supported  by  the  presence  of  such  a  goodly 
son.  Adam,  shocked  at  his  father's  bitter 
words  and  at  the  change  in  his  mother's 
appearance,  hesitated  how  to  answer. 
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'  How  can  I  tell  the  tale  of  sorrow  I 
was  telling  you,  mother,  to  be  heard  without 
pity  and  without  remorse !  it  is  too  sacred 
and  too  sad  a  thing.' 

'  N^ay,  but  try  him,  Adam,'  insisted  the 
grandmother,  shrewdly  observant  of  the 
marked  effect  of  the  son's  voice  and  manner 
upon  the  miserable  father.  '  Speak  on ; 
death  heals  many  a  breach,  and  wipes  out 
many  a  score.  Once  coffined,  our  worst 
enemies  lie  with  our  dead  past.' 

Then  Adam  resumed,  in  a  tone  and 
manner  like,  and  yet  so  unlike,  that  which 
had  been  his  when  he  went  away,  in  its  full 
expression  of  power  and  experience. 

'  Will  you  hear  the  story,  father  ?  I  was 
telling  it  when  you  came  in  ;  but  you  must 
respect  the  names  of  the  dead  and  the  grief 
of  the  living,  or  I  shall  cease  to  speak.' 

Daily  acquiesced  by  a  sullen  gesture  in 
the  necessary  self-control.  There  was  a 
well-balanced    self-reliant   force   about  this 
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unknown  son  of  his  wliicli  influenced  him 
unconsciously.  The  same  force  and  the  same 
power  indeed,  by  its  rare  combmation  of  a 
tender  sympathy  for  the  weak  with  a  reso- 
lute determination  to  exact  from  himself 
and  to  encourao'e  in  others  the  hio^hest 
standard  of  conduct  possible  to  each,  had 
galvanized  into  temporary  action  the  broken 
springs  of  energy  in  poor  Henry  Smith. 
Wrecked  in  mind  and  worn  out  in  body, 
the  unhappy  man  had  clung  to  this  brave 
true  nature  as  to  his  last  chance  of  safety ; 
and  so  now  the  thatcher,  after  his  first 
miserable  outburst,  sat  down  quietly, 
fascinated  by  the  glance  with  which  Adam 
sought  to  learn  whether  self-mastery  were 
yet  possible  to  his  father,  and,  if  it  were  so, 
to  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of  its 
present  exercise.  Under  the  influence  of 
that  look,  James  Daily's  tortured  spirit 
subsided  into  greater  quietude  than  it  had 
known    for    years.     Something    very   like 
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peace  stole  unawares  into  the  sick  heart  of 
the  man  as  he  Hstened  to  the  sound,  scarcely 
comprehending  the  sense,  conveyed  to  his 
ears  by  the  modulated  intonations  of  that 
sympathetic  voice.  If  the  countenance  is 
the  index  of  the  mind,  no  less  is  the  voice 
the  index  of  the  soul;  and  Adam  had  that 
rare  gift,  commonly  undeveloped  in  men  of 
his  class,  a  voice  which  worthily  expressed 
the  emotions  of  a  noble  nature. 

Briefly  passing  over  his  own  share  in 
the  matter  for  his  own  sake  and  for  his 
father's,  Adam  told,  in  pathetically  simple 
language,  how  Henry  Smith  was  half  un- 
conscious and  almost  dying  when  he  found 
him  at  length,  after  long  years  of  fruitless 
search,  so  that  there  was  barely  hope  that 
he  would  live  to  reach  his  native  land  ; 
how,  taking  advantage  of  the  next  mail 
steamer,  they  had  reached  the  farm  but 
a  few  hours  later  than  the  letter  which 
he    had    sent    announcing    their    coming. 

VOL.  III.  55 
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This  letter  had  aa'itated  Mr.  Smith  to  sucl 


o 


a  deofree  that  his  dauo-hter  had  feared  that 
it  might  be  followed  by  immediate  fatal 
consequences.  But  Mr.  Smith  could  not 
die  until  he  knew  whether  the  steamer  had 
brought  him  back  a  still  living  son,  or 
only  the  tidings  of  a  funeral  at  sea.  The 
thought  of  seeing  his  son  kept  the  poor 
old  father  alive  another  night  and  day, 
and  gave  him  strength,  when  the  dying 
man  was  being  carried  up  the  stairs  at 
the  farmhouse,  to  put  forth  a  feeble  hand 
to  direct  the  bearers  who,  headed  by 
Adam  Daily  himself,  bore  the  helpless 
load.  Beside  it  walked  the  yet  sadder 
wife,  laying  a  gentle  hand  beneath  the 
head  whose  thin  grey  hairs  contrasted 
painfully  with  the  crisp  dark  masses 
wherein  her  lingers  had  so  often  strayed 
in  bygone  years.  It  was  nine  years  only 
since  they  had  parted — nine  years  out  of 
the  fullest  period  of  his  life — and  yet  the 
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man  had  come  back  to  lier  such  a  wreck 
as  this.  Obscm^e  impulses,  the  result  of 
which  he  was  unable  to  foresee,  and  the 
force  of  which  he  grew  powerless  to  control, 
made  him  throw  up  place  after  place,  until 
he  sank  at  length  into  the  state  of  physical 
incapacity  and  of  abject  penury  wherein 
Adam  had  at  length  found  him ;  from 
which  all  efforts  had  been  powerless  ulti- 
mately to  arouse  him.  When  they  laid 
him  upon  his  father's  bed  in  the  once 
familiar  room,  he  recognised  neither  faces 
nor  forms  around  him :  responsive  in  any 
degree,  seemingly,  only  to  Adam's  voice, 
as  to  the  one  that  had  controlled  the  last 
efforts  of  his  expiring  vitality.  For  Adam 
to  have  left  him  then  would  have  been  to 
have  doomed  him  to  immediate  extinction. 
The  only  hope  of  any  comforting  sign  of 
recognition  for  father  or  wife  lay  in  the 
ease  which  might  be  secured  to  his  last 
moments    by  the   presence  of  the  man  to 
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whose  care  lie  had  grown  used,  and  whose 
influence  over  him  was  markedly  hene- 
ficial. 

There  w^as  nothing  further  to  be  done  or 
hoped  for;  medical  aid  was  of  no  avail. 
His  mfe  sat  beside  him  on  the  bed ;  his 
flither  knelt  upon  the  floor  with  his  face 
buried  in  the  same  pillow.  Adam  sup- 
ported him  in  his  arms  through  the  hours 
of  that  terrible  night  wdiich  James  Daily 
counted,  as  one  who  counts  the  death- 
throbs  of  pulsation,  from  his  dismal  post 
of  observation  under  the  darkened  sky ; 
but  just  as  the  first  streak  of  gold,  which 
the  unsuspected  w^atcher  had  noticed,  illu- 
mined the  eastern  horizon,  the  dying  man 
had  opened  his  eyes  wdth  the  first  faint 
gleam  of  intelligence  in  their  gaze.  The 
rooms  and  walls  and  hanofino-s  in  that 
old-fashioned  house  were  all  unchanged 
since  Henry  Smith  had  left  it  twenty-seven 
years  before  ;  each  surrounding  object  was 
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an  aid  to  the  struggling  memory;  a  look 
of  questioning  wonder  stole  over  the  wasted 
features,  then  doubt,  then  surprise,  then 
joy  dashed  with  fear,  as  the  light  of  cer- 
tainty rose  like  the  sun  upon  his  counte- 
nance. Father,  wife,  and  friend  watched 
the  conflict  in  speechless  suspense.  As 
yet  his  uncertain  gaze  had  not  rested  upon 
Jessie,  and  she  drew  herself  slightly  back, 
fearful  lest  too  early  an  appeal  to  memory 
might  snap  the  slender  thread  of  continuity 
by  which  his  reawakening  consciousness 
was  held.  His  thoughts  had  clearly  tra- 
velled no  farther  than  the  associations  of 
that  room  suggested ;  and  the  patient  wife 
must  wait  a  few  moments  longer — moments 
longer  than  whole  years.  He  must  be  a 
boy  at  home  again  in  his  father's  house 
before  he  could  be  grown  man,  lover  or 
husband  to  her,  or  the  father  of  her  child. 
But  would  the  expiring  flame  of  life 
endure  till  its  departing  glow  rested  upon 
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lier  face  ?  Would  not  the  hand  of  Death 
quench  it  first,  restormg  to  Mr.  Smith  a 
8on,  but  leaving  her  without  a  husband  ? 
As  yet,  the  dying  man  had  not  spoken ; 
but  the  whole  reawakening  of  memory 
and  readjustment  of  association  might  be 
read  in  liis  face,  and  was  so  read  with 
j^ainfully  responsive  eagerness  by  the 
kneeling  father.  As  yet,  their  eyes  had 
not  met  ;  but  now,  yearning  for  the 
moment  of  recomition  which  he  saw  had 
come,  ]\Ir.  Smith  could  wait  no  lono^er — 
could  no  longer  defer  the  supreme  in- 
stant. Bending  over  his  dying  son, 
holding  him  eye  to  eye  by  the  magic  of 
the  paternal  voice,  the  old  man  cried 
to  the  wavering  consciousness  in  the  once 
familiar  tones,  so  well-known,  yet  so  long- 
forgotten  : 

'  Henr}^ !   Henry  !  my  son  !' 

The  prostrate  figure  raised  itself  without 
the  support  of  Adam's  arms.     That  voice, 
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that  face,  that  venerable  head,  far  less 
chano^ed  than  his  own,  he  knew  it  all 
now;  yes,  but  knew  no  further  than  the 
terrible  event  which  had  been  the  point 
of  departure  for  his  youth.  Annihilated 
by  that  remembrance,  memory  travelled 
no  farther.  A  horror  of  great  darkness 
quenched  the  light  that  had  momentarily 
lit  up  his  features.  The  wild  eyes  fixed 
with  a  look  of  agonized  despair  upon  the 
old  man's  face,  but  sought  for  no  other 
once-loved  features,  then  closed,  whilst 
the  bitter  cry,  *  Father  !  the  gun,  the  gun  !' 
rang  in  the  ears  of  the  heart-broken  woman, 
telling  her  how  far  his  memory  had  travelled 
over  that  past  life  of  his,  and  also  where  it 
had  stopped. 

Adam  laid  a  hand  upon  his  heart,  but 
Henry  Smith  was  gone — a  repentant  and 
forgiven  son  in  the  embrace  of  a  recovered 
father  ;  but  for  the  forsaken  wife  there  was 
no  word,  no   sign.     For  her,  he  still  had 
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died  on  the  morning  that  he  left  her  in  ill- 
judged  despair,  in  the  full  flush  of  manly 
strength  and  pride.  For  her,  her  actual 
widowhood  must  be  counted  still  fi'om 
the  day  that  he  forsook  her  many  years 
before;  softened  and  sanctified  only  by 
loving  realization  on  her  part,  and  by  the 
possession  of  a  grave  over  which  to  weep 
tears  that  the  commonest  mio;ht  share  and 
understand.  She  found  comfort,  too,  in 
recognising  in  the  particular  form  of  brain 
disease  of  which  he  died,  the  indisputably 
predisposing  cause  of  those  moral  aberra- 
tions which  had  been  little  less  than  the 
ruin  of  his  father's  life  and  hers. 

In  the  faithful  love  of  such  a  woman 
lay  the  truest  vindication  of  poor  Henry 
Smith's  sad  memory;  the  enduring  proof 
of  that  which  at  his  best  he  once  had 
been,  and  havino^  been  mis^ht  be  ao-ain, 
if  cast  \x\)  by  the  waves  of  the  dark 
sea    of    death,   washed    and    refreshed,   he 
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were    permitted    new   chances    in    another 
world. 

At  his  son's  expiring  cry  of  recognition 
Mr.  Smith  had  fallen  forward  on  the  bed, 
his  lips  touching  the  lips  of  his  son,  in  one 
sublime  effort  of  reconciliation  ;  and  so 
death  had  found  and  united  them  both  in 
one  last  lovino-  kiss.  For  a  time  all 
respected  his  supposed  grief,  no  one  laid  a 
hand  upon  the  venerable  form  ;  but  as 
moment  after  moment  passed  and  still  the 
father  lay  silent  and  motionless  as  the  son, 
Jessie  gently  spoke  to  him.  He  had  no 
voice  with  which  to  answer  her.  His  last 
words  had  been  given  to  his  long-lost  son, 
with  whom  he  was  now  united  in  death. 
After  the  bitter  separation  and  the  errors 
of  a  lifetime,  ^Ir.  Smith  was  spared  the 
pain  of  any  other  parting.  Having  found 
again  the  son  whom  he  had  lost  so  long  in 
this  world,  he  took  his  hand  and  crossed 
with  him  the  threshold  of    that  other,  in 
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which  he  at  least  devoutly  believed,  there 
to  spell  together  their  first  lesson,  which 
surely  could  be  no  other  than  a  prolonga- 
tion of  their  last  lesson  in  this,  namely,  a 
lesson  of  love. 

'  And  who,'  asked  James  Daily,  when  he 
had  sat  quietly  through  such  a  brief  outline 
of  this  sad  story  as  his  son  Adam  thought 
fit  to  give,  '  who  is  now  the  owner,  say 
you,  of  Sodden  Fen  ?' 

'  Mrs.  Apers  Smith,  undoubtedly,'  said 
Adam. 

Then  whilst  the  tender-hearted  women, 
the  mother  and  wife,  Avere  shedding  tears 
over  sorrows  with  which  all  might  well 
sympathize,  James  Daily  got  up  and 
went  silently  out  of  the  cottage.  He  was 
absolutely  unmoved  by  the  simple  pathos 
of  his  son's  narration,  which  indeed  he  had 
not  understood,  having  heard  the  sound 
but  not  the  sense  of  the  words  that  Adam 
had  spoken,  and  being  perfectly  indifferent 
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to  all  but  the  bare  facts  of  the  case  ;  but 
Adam's  voice  had  exercised  over  his 
tortured  spirit  that  calming  influence  which 
of  old  the  harp  of  David  was  said  to  have 
exercised  over  Saul's. 


CHAPTER  X. 


QUITE    A    GENTLEMAN. 


H  !  Crowsby,  do  you  know  I've 
had  such  a  fright  this  morn- 
ing !'  said  Lady  Weyland  to 
her  husband,  as  they  met  at  the  luncheon- 
table,  at  the  Manor  House,  one  day  about 
three  months  after  the  events  last  recorded. 
'  I  went  down  to  the  farm  to  see  Jessie 
Apers — I  do  wish  she'd  drop  the  "  Smith/' 
but  nothing  would  persuade  her.  Well, 
she'd  gone  to  the  churchyard  to  carry  some 
flowers  to  the  grave,  I  believe  ;  but  that  I 
didn't  know,  so  I  hunted  for  her  all  over 
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the  house.  Keally  it  would  be  quite 
bearable  to  live  there  now  that  it's  all 
Jessie's  own.  You  can't  think  what  a 
change  there  is  ;  the  Cupid,  and  the  fly- 
catcher, and  the  beaded  parrot  have  all 
become  tender  memories  since  that  di'ead- 
ful  time  when  I  wasted  six  precious  VN'eeks 
of  my  life  in  their  company.  Like  '*  Mariana 
in  the  moated  oTano-e," 

'  "  From  the  dark  Fen  the  oxen's  low  came  to  her  without 
hope  of  change." 

I  was  always  sa3'ing  that  over  and  over  to 
myself  in  those  dismal  days.' 

'  May  one  venture  to  inquire  who  was 
the  particular  '"  he  "  you  were  sighing  for 
at  that  touching  period  ?'  asked  her  hus- 
band, smiling.  '  Was  it  George  Apers,  or 
did  it  happen  to  be  me  ?' 

'  Why,  neither  of  vou,  of  course,  anv 
more  than  I  believe  it  was  any  particular 
^•he"  that  Mariana  was  siodiino;  for  ;  that 
was  just  the  dulness  of  it,  that  there  wasn't 
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any  "lie"  at  all:  that  ''he,"  any  "he," 
never  came.  But  Jessie  was  so  good  to 
me  in  those  days.  She  really  is  a  very 
charming  woman,  you  know,  Crowsby,  and 
would  be  more  so  but  for  that  terrible  turn 
for  self-sacrifice  which  the  best  women  get, 
and  which  makes  them  marry  impossible 
men,  and  attempt  all  manner  of  im- 
possible things  which  are  sure  to  punish 
others  as  well  as  themselves  in  the  end. 
That  kind  of  woman  marries  from  pity, 
because  she  mistrusts  passion  ;  so  she 
chooses  a  cripple,  or  a  very  ugly  man,  or 
a  poor  thing  of  some  sort.  That's  how  the 
worst  sort  of  man  is  apt  to  get  the  best 
sort  of  wife,  and  that's  why  you've  got 
such  an  indifferent  one.  Xow  if  you  had 
only  had  a  beautiful  soul  in  a  poor  sort  of 
body,  Jessie  might  have  married  you  ;  as  it 
is,  it's  quite  the  other  way.* 

Sir  Crowsby  bowed  ironic    thanks,  and 
his  wife  continued  : 
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'  Although  you  may  not  believe  it,  I 
nearly  made  a  mistake  of  that  kind  myself 
once  ;  that's  how  I  know  so  much  about  it. 
I  was  so  awfully  angry  with  you  at  one 
time,  and  I  sympathized  so  with  George 
Apers  in  the  loss  of  myself,  that  if  he'd 
only  asked  me  again  at  the  right  moment 
I  should  have  said  '*  Yes,"  out  of  pity  ; 
but  I  saved  myself  and  him,  and  isn't  he 
thankful  to  me  now  !' 

'  You'll  have  to  discontinue  these  in- 
terestino'  confessions,  mv  ladv,  with  the 
bishop's  daughter  coming  to  her  new  home 
at  once.' 

'  Oh  dear  yes,  Crowsby  ;  and  I'll  ask  her 
how  she  likes  her  husband,  just  as  if  I  didn't 
know  anything  about  him.  I  wonder 
if  Jessie  will  receive  them  in  her  widow's 
cap.  I  should  say  a  quarter  of  a  year  was 
quite  long  enough  to  have  worn  it  if  she 
must  put  it  on  at  all  ;  but  then,  to  be  sure, 
it   does    suit   her  uncommonlv  well.     But 
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that  brings  me  to  my  fright,  which  you 
haven't  had  the  manners  to  ask  me  any- 
thing about.  I  told  you  I  couldn't  find 
Jessie  when  I  went  to  call  there  this 
morning  ;  but  I  did  find  her  cap  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  :  so  I  put  it  on,  and  oh,  my 
dear  Crowsby,  though  you  are  so  much  older 
than  I  am,  you  really  must,  please,  contrive 
to  live  as  Ions;,  for  it  made  me  look  a 
perfect  fright!  Well,  just  when  I  was 
standing  before  the  drawing-room  mirror 
with  this  thing  on  my  head,  somebody 
came  to  the  door,  and  there  I  saw  a  great 
tall,  handsome  fellow  smiling  at  my  image 
in  the  glass.  My  dear,  it  was  Adam  Daily, 
once  the  broken-ribbed  boy.  He  came  to 
look  for  3,Irs.  Smith,  and  he'd  got  a  queer, 
legal-looking  body  with  him  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  the  whole  table  was  covered  with 
papers,  deeds,  and  what  not.  The  two 
were  sitting  there  working  away  together. 
The  legal  body  had  a  shape  like  a  shrivelled 
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roll  of  2^^^climent,  an  intellect  which 
could  find  expression  only  in  a  well- 
reasoned  argument,  and  a  soul  which  I  am 
sure  was  contained  in  a  syllogism.  That's 
not  mine.' 

'  Xo,  I  recognise  it  perfectly.  ^Vell,  and 
to  what  is  this  preamble  the  prelude  ?' 

'  Why,  husband,  to  Adam  Daily.  I've 
positively  fallen  in  love  with  him.  I  wish 
he'd  save  my  life  over  again.  If  he'd  been 
then  what  he  is  now,  I'd  have  married  him 
out  of  gratitude.' 

'  HuUo  !' 

'  Yes,  I  would  ;  you  haven't  seen  him, 
Crowsby.' 

'  Pardon  me,  my  lady  ;  I  walked  next 
him  at  ]\lr.  Smith's  funeral.' 

^  Oh,  at  the  funeral  ;  but  then  at  funerals 
nobody  can  be  original,  any  more  than  they 
can  at  weddings.  It's  as  impossible  to 
come  out  in  your  true  colours  when  you're 
smothered   in   black    crape   as   it   is  when 

VOL.  III.  56 
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you're  swathed  in  white  satin.  But  have 
you  heard  him  talk?  He  has  got  an  edu- 
cated manner,  and  he  speaks  like  a  culti- 
vated creature — understands  all  one's  allu- 
sions, and  makes  himself  so  pleasant,  yet 
not  a  bit  too  forward.  Moreover,  he's  got 
a  sensitive  thrill  in  his  voice  that  touches 
your  feelings,  and  I  do  like  having  my 
feelings  stirred  up,  just  as  the  children  like 
beino;  tickled.' 

'  In  short,  the  tiler's  son  has  turned  into 
a  perfect  gentleman — is  that  it?'  said  Sir 
Crowsby,  laughing. 

^  That  is  just  what  he  is,'  said  Aurea, 
with  a  little  childish  frown  she  had  when 
she  found  a  difficulty  in  accounting  for  her 
position.  '  N"ot  the  same  sort  of  gentleman 
that  you  are,  of  course.' 

'  But  of  a  superior  order,  perhaps  ?' 

*  I  don't  know  which  kind  is  best,'  she 
hesitated,  still  frowning.  '  Your  manners, 
of  course,  are  perfect,  my  lord  and  master  ; 
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but  then  you  did  warn  Mr.  Smith  against 
a  certain  Lidy  once  when  you  had  scarcely 
been  introduced  to  her,  and  you  did  say 
that  he  had  been  ''  an^iino;  for  stickleback, 

DO  ' 

and  had  caught  a  salmon,"  or  some  other 
such  horrible  slang  ;  and  Mr.  Smith  didn't 
like  it  when  he  heard  it,  I  can  assure  you.' 

'  You  punished  me  for  it  long  ago,'  said 
Sir  Crowsby,  with  a  ruehil  face. 

'  By  marrymg  you,  do  you  mean  ?  Well, 
Adam  Daily  would  never  talk  like  that.  I'll 
tell  you  what  sort  of  gentleman  Adam  Daily 
is,  Murea  continued.  '  He's  a  man  who  would 
never  call  a  young  lady  by  her  Christian 
name,  or  possibly  even  by  her  initials,  when 
talking  of  her  behind  her  back,  at  bachelors' 
dinners,  or  where  not.  He's  that  sort  of 
gentleman  ;  and  a  very  good  sort  it  is,  too, 
whether  it  thatches  on  farms  or  sits  in  the 
House.' 

'  Well,  but  what  did  this  grand  gentle- 
man say  to  you  in  the  mdow's  cap  ?' 

56—2 
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'  Why,  nothing  personal,  of  course.     He 
only  said  that  he  had  come  to  look  for  Mrs. 
Apers  Smith — that  they  had  some  business 
to   transact   together   in    the    dining-room, 
and    then    he   talked   about   other   things. 
Crowsby,    I    am   convinced   that    Jessie   is 
o;oino;  to  do  somethino:  extraordinary  about 
that  land,  and  that  Adam  Daily  knows  it. 
You  may  depend  upon  it  that  she  is  going 
to  give  it  away — to  throw  it   open  to  all 
comers,   and  to   put   bathing- sheds    in    the 
river,  swings  for  the  children  in  the  fields 
by  the  dyke,  to  keep  pigs  and  poultry  in 
Diggory's  Mill,  and  co-operative  cows  down 
in  the  Fifty- acre.     You  may  depend  upon 
it  everything  modernly  Quixotic  will  be  set 
up  in  our  midst,  and  iVdam  Daily  will  be 
made  the  manager  of  the  whole — that's  the 
only  good  thing  about  it.' 

'  There's  no  good  thing  about  it,'  said  Sir 
Crowsby  irritably.  '  I  have  lost  a  worthy 
friend  in  Mr.  Smith — have  changed  an  ex- 
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cellent  Conservative  farmer  for  a  Kadical 
female,  about  whom  m^'  only  comfort  is 
that  she  hasn't  got  a  vote.  Mr.  Smith  is 
an  incalculable  loss  to  me  in  many  ways.' 

'  Crowsby !  why,  it's  such  a  comfort  those 
two  poor  Mr.  Smiths  are  both  dead !  I  do 
think  it  was  so  nice  of  them  both  to  die 
together.  That's  what  you  and  I  must  do 
— do  let  us!' 

'-  With  all  my  heart,  Aurea,  if  you'll  let 
me  begin.' 

'  However  hurt  Jessie  might  be  to  hear 
it,  you  know  it's  simj^ly  true  that  it  must 
be  very  much  nicer  for  her  to  be  there  alone 
at  the  farm,  with  a  house  that  she  can  make 
quite  comfortable,  and  plenty  of  money  to 
please  herself,  instead  of  having  a  farmer 
for  a  father-in-law,  and  his  poor  drunken 
son  for  a  husband.' 

^  I  advise  you  not  to  let  her  hear  you  say 
that,  Aurea.' 

'  Well,  really,  Crowsby,  don't  you  suppose 
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she'll  marry  again?  I  hate  second  mar- 
riages as  a  rule,  but  Henry  Smith  really 
must  have  been  so  very  nasty,  and  she  really 
is  so  very  nice,  that  I  think  she  ought  to 
have  a  second  chance  of  happiness.' 

'  If  she  is  of  your  mind,  she  can  take 
your  hero,  Adam  Daily.  I  understand  he 
has  been  manao^ino;  the  farm  for  her  for  the 
last  three  months — ever  since  my  poor  old 
friend  died;  and  there  is  not  more  differ- 
ence between  their  ages  than  there  is  be- 
tween yours  and  mine,  otherwise  expressed.' 

'  Now,  Crowsby,  please  remember,'  said 
his  wife  vehemently,  ^you  must  never  say 
that  again — never!  Jessie  would  mind  it 
infinitely:  much  more  than  what  I\"e  just 
said  about  her  father-in-law  and  husband 
dying  both  together.  That's  not  a  bit  the 
sort  of  affection  Jessie  has  for  Adam  Daily  ; 
I  know  her  well  enouo-h  to  know  that.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  can  make  you  under- 
stand what  sort  of  feeling  it  is.  It's  a  sort  of 
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sentiment  men  don't  entertain — it's  too  good 
for  them.  Here  and  there  some  old  saint, 
perhaps,  has  so  loved  his  disciples,  or  a 
poet  has  loved  his  poem,  or  an  artist  his 
picture  or  his  statue,  as  Jessie  xlpers  loves 
Adam  Daily.  He's  the  child  of  her  spirit, 
I  suppose — I  don't  know  how  to  express  it 
differently.  I  don't  understand  that  sort  of 
thing  myself,  and  I  don't  sympathize  with 
it.  I  j)i'efer  ''  material,  to  mystic  bonds," 
as  I  once  heard  3^ou  say  of  yourself,  Crowsby, 
and  I'd  infinitely  rather — a  milhon  times  over 
rather — have  my  little  red-haired  monkeys 
than  any  children  of  my  imagination  or  my 
soul ;  but  I  can  see  what  it  is  to  Jessie 
none  the  less,  and  it  would  be  cruel  to  rob 
her  of  her  greatest  comfort.' 

'  I've  no  wish  to  rob  her  of  any  of  her 
comforts.  But  really,  when  a  woman  has 
made  one  unaccountable  marriage,  it's  rea- 
sonable [to  suppose  she  may  be  ready  to 
make  a  second.' 
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'  That's  so  like  a  man.  Now,  that  is  just 
what  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose.  A 
woman  who  has  once  wedded  "an  idea" 
will  be  especially  careful  to  wed  a  man  the 
next  time;  just  as  a  man  who  has  once 
es^DOused  ''  a  cause,"  if  there  is  such  a  dis- 
interested masculine  being,  will  be  doubly 
certain  to  marry  his  schoolgirl  cousin  the 
moment  he's  set  free.' 

'  I  didn't  know  you  were  such  an  experi- 
enced little  philosopher,'  said  her  husband, 
rising  from  the  table. 

'  Yes,  Crowsby,  isn't  it  odd  ?  I  really 
am,  as  poor  dear  papa  used  to  say,  so  very 
much  wiser  than  I  look.' 

Lady  Weyland  was  right  about  her 
friend's  decision  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
perty pertaining  to  Sodden  Farm  ;  she  was 
wrong  in  one  startling  and  all-important 
particular,  which  even  her  lively  and  in- 
quisitive curiosity  could  not  have  been 
expected  to  surmise.     It  was  true  that  the 
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preparations  ■which  had  struck  her  in  the 
farmhouse  dining-room  bore  reference  to 
the  disposal  of  the  Fen  ;  but  to  have  sur- 
mised Jessie's  intentions,  she  must  also 
have  surmised  a  conversation  which  was 
taking  place  in  the  drawing-room  at  the 
farm  w^hilst  she  and  her  husband  were 
discussing  the  matter  over  their  luncheon- 
table  at  the  Ferry. 

Adam  Daily  was  standing  in  an  embra- 
sure of  the  w^indow,  but  his  intelligent 
countenance  owed  less  to  the  light  W'hich 
fell  full  upon  it  than  to  the  clearer  light 
of  intelligence  which  shone  in  his  bright 
true  eyes,  as  he  regarded  his  former  in- 
structress. Jessie,  sitting  in  a  low^  chair 
facing  him,  was  in  her  widow^'s  dress  ;  but 
there  w^as  a  look  of  rest  after  long  tossing, 
of  quietude  and  certainty  after  long  doubt, 
which  gave  to  her  air  and  manner  an  added 
charm  for  an  added  grief,  just  as  she  had 
exchanged  the  softened  sorrow  of  a  repent- 
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ant  grave  for  the  nameless   anguish  of  an 
unknown  woe. 

Jessie  Smith  was  young  still  —  young 
enouo;h  and  unselfish  enouo-h  to  find  in  the 
years  to  come  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
personal  hopes  in  the  vivid  interests  and 
keen  sympathies  which  she  attracted  round 
her  in  the  world  she  lived  in;  strong 
enough  to  replace  the  starvation  of  baffled 
instinct  by  the  satisfaction  of  noble  enthusi- 
asms; intelligent  enough  to  take  an  impar- 
tial outlook  upon  life,  and  to  find  consolation 
for  the  failure  of  personal  aims  in  identifying 
herself  with  the  progress  of  those  leading- 
ideas  of  her  time  which  govern  the  advance 
of  the  social  order.  She  might  fail,  she 
might  die ;  her  own  life  might  prove  a 
shipwreck  so  utter,  as  to  leave  no  raft 
afloat  of  the  goodly  vessel  on  which  she 
had  set  sail  so  hopefully  in  the  morning. 
She  might  see  no  fulfilment  of  personal 
aims,  and  but  an  initiatory  accomplishment 
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even  of  those  wider  ends  on  which  she 
had  anchored  her  wider  hopes;  but  success 
on  this  side  in  the  end  was  certain.  It 
was  coming  in  a  future  which  she  might 
never  see  ;  but  to  have  had  a  share  in  the 
accomplishment  would  be  sufficient  for 
her. 

'  Well,  Adam/  she  presently  said,  looking 
up  into  the  young  man's  beaming  face  with 
a  smile,  '  have  you  mastered  all  the  legal 
difficulties,  and  are  you  prepared  with  a  full 
and  complete  scheme  for  the  transfer  of  the 
eight  hundred  acres  of  Sodden  Fen  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Manor  of  Slumsby?' 

'  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  instruc- 
tion, madam,  from  the  learned  lips  of  our 
professional  friend  as  to  ''the  natural  and 
proper  exercise  of  the  right  created  by 
Diggory  Daily's  grant,"  as  to  "  the  claim 
of  the  tenants  or  inhabitants  of  the  Manor 
of  Slumsby  to  use  the  ground  "  for  pur- 
poses of  pleasure  and  profit.     I  have  also 
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been  very  attentive  to  long  disquisitions  as 
to  the  proof  of  riglit  supplied  by  continuous 
ancient  usaofe.  I  have  trembled  lest  in  the 
Common  Pleas  Division  and  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  the  decision  might  be  against  them 
"  if  their  claim  could  only  stand  on  a 
grant,"  a  "  title  by  prescription  not  being 
available  for  a  fluctuating  body  having  no 
corporate  identity,"  such  as  the  inhabitants 
in  this  case ;  but  again  I  have  rejoiced  to 
believe  that  in  this  instance  their  claim  need 
not  even  be  proved,  since  legal  proof  is 
given  by  "  continuous  ancient  usage."  But 
why  go  into  all  this  at  all,  madam?  The 
land  is  your  own.  Give  it  them.  It 
would  be  an  action  worthy  of  you.' 

'  Xo,  Adam;  it  ought  to  come  from  you 
— it  must  come  from  you.  It  was  by  the 
noble  heart  of  your  ancestor  that  the  grant 
was  first  imagined;  and  what  a  Daily  gave, 
a  Daily  must  restore.' 

'  That  would  be  very  fine,'  said  Adam, 
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throwing  l3ack  his  head.  *  The  very  sound 
of  the  words  carries  me  out  of  myself.  But 
I  should  be  in  the  position  of  a  child  who 
gives  away  that  which  is  not  his  own.' 

^  But  it  shall  be  vour  own — absoluteh' 
your  own.  What  else  have  I  made  all  these 
arrangements  for  1  What  else  have  I  secured 
the  attendance  of  this  legal  gentleman  for? 
You  are  of  age.  There  are  the  documents 
here  upon  this  table,  which  only  await  our 
signatures.' 

'  Why  should  you  give  me  this  great 
happiness,  Mrs.  Smith  ?'  the  young  man 
asked  with  moistening  eyes ;  '  why  should 
you  bestow  upon  me  a  privilege  wliich  you 
might  so  rightly  keep  yourself  ?' 

'  If  you  want  another  reason  than  that  I 
have  already  given,  Adam,  I  must  remind 
you  of  the  years  you  have  spent  in  doing 
me  the  highest  service  that  any  human  being 
could  have  undertaken;  but  no  such  jDersonal 
motive  is  needed.' 
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'  It  has  been  the  dream  of  my  Hfe  !^ 
exclaimed  Adam — '  my  boyish  vision  ever 
since  I  heard  you  speak  of  my  ancestor 
that  first  day  in  the  school ;  but,  like  other 
visions,  it  seemed  too  beautiful  to  come 
true.  I  cannot  believe  it  even  now:  say  it 
over  again,  please;  and  he  turned  and  looked 
out  of  the  window,  over  the  Fen,  to  hide 
his  emotion. 

Jessie,  to  calm  him,  replied  quietly: 

^  What  would  you  have  me  say  ?  It  is 
all  very  simple  and  business-like.  By  a 
deed  of  gift,  I  make  over  to  you  the  copy- 
right of  Sodden  Fen,  to  your  unrestricted 
use  or  disposal.  These  legal  forms  once 
completed,  you  are  absolute  master  of 
Sodden  Fen,  to  hold  or  dispose  of,  give  or 
bequeath,  as  you  choose.  I  claim  no 
declaration  of  your  intentions.' 

*  You  know  my  intentions.' 

^  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I 
do  not   know   them.     You  are  absolutely 
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free  ;  my  gift  is  unfettered  by  condi- 
tions.' 

'  Why  insist  upon  that,  when  I  know 
that  you  mean  to  give  me  the  greatest  joy 
that  the  earth  holds  for  me,  the  fulfilment 
of  my  most  glorious  dreams  ?' 

*  I  give  you  the  power  to  do  that  which 
I  should  delight  to  do  myself,  because  I 
hold  you,  aiid  not  myself,  to  be  the  proper 
person  to  have  the  privilege/ 

'  I  accept  !  I  accept  !'  cried  Adam, 
turning  round  eagerly.  '  Say  no  more, 
dear  lady!  Let  me  call  your  lawyer  in;  let 
us  see  these  documents.  I  thank  you.  Ko 
more  words  are  possible  between  us.  I 
know  not  how  to  wait;  my  whole  life  now 
seems  but  to  have  been  waiting  for  this 
instant.' 

'  Nevertheless,  you  must  stop  a  moment 
longer,  Adam.  I  must  have  you  consider 
your  own  future  prospects.  When  all  this 
is  done,  what  are  you  going  to  live  upon  ? 
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You  will  lose  your  work  here.  You  gave 
up  a  promising  and  -well-jDaid  post  in 
Australia  to  bring  my  poor  wanderer 
home.  I  shall  have  no  further  need  of  your 
services,  since  I  have  deducted  your  salary 
from  the  profits  of  the  land.  I  shall 
have  this  house  and  garden,  and  besides 
my  own  private  income,  my  father-in-law's 
very  considerable  savings,  the  fruits  of  his 
long  and  lonely  years ;  my  sacrifice  is  easy. 
But  the  land  brings  in  large  yearly  profits; 
you  must  consider  what  you  mean  to  do 
about  these.  The  question  may  be  more 
complicated  than  you  see.' 

'  Assuredly  I  must  consider  it ;  but  it 
would  be  a  poor  thing  indeed,  to  give  the 
uncultivated  Fen  and  to  reserve  the  grass- 
land, to  give  the  water  and  to  grasp  the 
osiers  that  grow  in  it.  Xo,  no;  depend 
upon  it,  where  there  are  only  one  set  of 
interests  to  serve,  short  work  can  be  made 
even   of  lawyer's  documents ;  it's  when  a 
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man  is  playing  double  that  the  game  is 
complicated.  You  will  see  it  will  all  be 
straioiitforward  enouo^h,  madam.  We  will 
have  cricket -grounds  and  allotments,  free 
schools  and  a  library,  club -rooms  for  the 
men,  washhouses  and  drying-grounds  for 
the  women ;  we  will  have  a  committee  of 
management  chosen  by  the  villagers  them- 
selves— they  may  put  me  on  it  if  they  choose 
— and  depend  upon  it,  as  fast  as  the  money 
comes  in  we  shall  keep  it  employed.  Why, 
we  shall  be  the  richest,  and  we  ought  to  be 
the  happiest,  village  community  in  the 
land!' 

'  And  you,  what  shall  you  do  ?' 

'  Work,  of  course,'  replied  Adam;  '  work 
with  my  own  two  hands  for  my  living,  and 
stay  here  and  see  how  things  prosper.' 

'  Dear  Adam,'  said  Jessie,  smiling  in 
sympathetic  admiration  at  the  unbounded 
enthusiasm  which  it  cost  her  much  to  dis- 
cover that  she  could  not   equally  share,  *  I 
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doubt  if  such  dreams  have  ever  been  fully 
reaUzed,  although  they  have  been  entertained 
in  the  brains  of  philanthropists  and  philoso- 
phers who  had  nothing  of  their  own  but 
their  thoughts  to  give,  and  probably  would 
not  have  given  it  if  they  had  had  it.' 

'  Possibly  not,  if  they  had  not  hands  as 
well  as  heads,'  said  Adam  laughingly, 
stretching  forth  his  strong  brave  arms. 

'  No,'  thought  Jessie,  as  he  turned  to- 
wards the  table  and  began  eagerly  fingering 
the  documents  upon  it;  '  it  takes  a  Avhole 
com]3lete  man  for  such  a  complete  sacrifice, 
that's  just  it.'  But  she  had  another 
question  to  put  to  him,  a  question  which 
she  knew  would  dash  even  his  triumphant 
joy  with  doubt,  and  so  she  had  withheld  it 
hitherto  :  *  But  what  about  your  father^ 
Adam  ?' 

Adam  dropped  the  paper  that  he  held; 
his  whole  countenance  chano^ed  in  an 
instant. 
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^  My  father !  Ah !  for  the  moment  I  had 
forgotten,  in  my  great  joy  :  and  yet  I  have 
been  thinking  of  little  else  night  and  day 
of  late.  Since  you  have  asked  me,  I  must 
tell  you  that  my  grandmother  says  I  seem 
to  have  some  influence  over  him,  just  from 
my  youth  and  strength  perhaps.  She 
thinks  that  in  time  he  might  come  to  depend 
upon  me.  Hitherto,  that  has  been  my 
chief  object  in  remaining  here,  to  devote 
myself  to  the  alleviation  of  his  misery  and 
of  my  mother's  anxieties.  But  I  cannot 
let  the  cloud  which  hangs  over  his  life 
cover  mine  also,  and  with  mine  all  the  other 
lives  of  these  people,  which,  by  your  kind 
help,  might  be  brightened.  If  I  am  to 
stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to  him  under 
his  load  of  depression,  my  own  must  be 
free  from  the  fetters  that  bind  him.' 

'  You  intend  to  take  your  own  course, 
then,  in  the  matter  of  the  Fen  ?' 

*  Undoubtedly.     My  resolution  with  re- 

57—2 
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gard  to  the  Fen  is  unalterably  fixed.  You 
hand  it  over  to  me ;  I  hand  it  on  to  the 
people,  in  obedience  to  my  sense  of  right. 
This  one  thing  he  must  accept,  in  fulfilment 
of  a  claim  higher  than  liis  own ;  for  he,  in 
fact,  has  none.  After  that,  no  sacrifice  on  my 
part  shall  be  wanting  to  prove  my  love  and 
duty  to  him.  I  should  be  tbankfal,  indeed, 
if  I  could  help  to  raise  him  out  of  tlie  depths 
of  depression  to  some  fresh  height  of  feeling. 
My  mother,  too,  has  lost  all  her  simple 
serenity  since  I  went  away,  and  has  become 
a  poor  frightened  creature.' 

'  Alas,  Adam !  what  will  he  care  for  the 
rest  ?' 

But  Adam's  eyes  were  blinded  by  the 
bright  light  of  hope,  and  he  replied : 

'  I  have  never  lost  heart  in  all  my  life, 
and  life  has  been  so  hard  on  him.  Out  of 
this  beautiful  gift  of  yours,  madam,  I  cannot 
help  believing  that  some  pleasure  must 
surely  come  to  him  as  well  as  to  others  in 
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the  end.  In  time  may  lie  not  come  to 
rejoice  in  the  gift,  even  though  sharing 
the  land  with  others,  which  alone  can  be  his 
portion  in  it  ?' 

Jessie  smiled,  but  shook  her  head  sadly. 

'  You  have  jjrobably  heard,  Mrs.  Smith, 
how  long  ago  he  took  a  solemn  oath  never 
to  set  foot  upon  the  Fen  until  it  was  restored 
to  his  family.  In  order  to  save  him  the 
pain  and  misery  of  a  conflict  of  will  with 
myself  in  the  matter,  will  it  not  be  bettei 
that  this  arrangement  of  ours  should  not  be 
mentioned  until  all  my  preparations  are 
complete  —  in  short,  until  the  thing  is 
actually  done  and  the  ground  ready  to  be 
thrown  open  to  the  people  ?  It  will  be 
easier  for  him  to  accept  the  inevitable  ;  to 
acquiesce  in  it  beforehand  would  be  impos- 
sible to  him.  The  day  that  the  land  is 
thrown  open  to  all,  I  should  like  his  feet  to 
be  the  first  to  cross  Diggory's  Dyke  and  to 
take  possession  of  the  Fen.' 
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'  I  fully  agree  with  you/  said  Jessie  ; 
^  but  it  is  a  dark  cloud  on  an  otherwise 
bright  horizon.' 

Yet  even  whilst  she  spoke,  something  of 
his  own  hopefulness  began  to  influence  her. 
There  was  in  the  young  man's  soul  chords 
of  power  which  reassured  her,  and  com- 
municated to  her  insensibly  the  brave 
fearlessness  by  which  he  was  inspired  ;  for 
the  great  charm  of  Adam's  rare,  true  nature 
lay  in  the  mixture  of  tenderness  and  self- 
reliance  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
character. 

'  Now,  when  can  all  this  paper-work  be 
done  ?'  he  said,  changing  the  subject  with 
evident  purpose.  ^  Shall  we  ^^  the  day 
of  your  brother's  return  from  his  wedding- 
tour  for  the  ceremony,  such  as  it  may  be, 
of  throwing  open  the  land  to  the  people  ? 
It  will  be  a  marked  day  in  the  place.  Most 
of  the  villagers  will  be  taking  a  holiday, 
preparing  a  reception  for  your  brother  and 
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his  bride  ;  and  there  will  be  a  sort  of  fitness 
in  the  selection  of  that  day,  as  associating 
the  happiness  of  your  own  family  with  the 
joyful  event  of  the  ^^.llage/ 

'  It's  a  good  thought,  Adam,  pleasantly 
expressed.' 

'  It  will  be  the  most  joyful  day  of  my 
life,'  said  Adam  fervently  ;  '  and  for  it  I 
shall  be  indebted  to  you.  my  first,  best 
friend.' 

Even  whilst  he  spoke,  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  which,  lingering  in  a  golden 
glory  on  the  edge  of  the  Fen,  had  hitherto 
lit  up  his  expressive  countenance,  were 
suddenly  obscured,  and  left  him  sur- 
rounded by  shadow  as  dark  as  that  which 
had  long  enwrapt  her,  and  Jessie  shivered 
with  sudden  cold. 

'  We  shall  have  done  our  work  together,' 
she  said,  rising,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
uushed  tears  ;  and  holding  out  both 
hands  to  liim,  he  grasped  them  with  the 
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tender,    chivalrous    respect    which   distin- 
Sfuished  him  in  all  his  intercourse  with  her. 

Once  a  peasant  boy,  trailing  his  thatcher's 
hook  in  the  dust,  confused  by  thoughts 
which  he  could  not  beat  out,  he  stood 
before  her  now  a  man  of  talent  and  of 
action,  conspicuous  above  others  by  his 
force  and  power,  true  of  heart  and  firm  of 
purpose  ;  and  seeing  the  beauty  of  his 
countenance  expressive  of  inner  moral 
rectitude  and  of  dominance  of  intellect,  she 
was  dumb  before  the  yet  greater  beauty  of 
his  soul. 

*"  So  long,"  '  he  said,  quoting  in  his  thrill- 
ing voice,'  ^'  as  our  civilization  is  essentially 
one  of  property,  of  fences,  of  exclusiveness, 
it  will  be  mocked  by  delusions  ;  our  riches 
will  leave  us  sick;  there  will  be  bitterness 
in  our  laughter,  and  our  wine  will  burn  our 
mouth.  Only  that  good  profits  us  which  we 
can  taste  with  all  doors  open,  and  which 
serves  all  men."  ' 
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Hand -in-hand,  they  met  and  worshipped 
for  an  instant  in  the  temple  of  one  gi'and 
idea ;  then  parted,  as  though  they  2^^1'ted 
not. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


A    GARDEN    OF    PLEASURE. 


THIN  mist  was  driving  across 
the  Fen,  whilst  above,  dark  masses 
of  purple  cloud  bespoke  the 
approach  of  heavy  rain.  Patches  of  water 
standing  in  the  hollows  told  of  recent 
showers,  whilst  on  the  rising  ground,  which 
stood  prominently  out  beside  the  poplars, 
the  cattle  were  crowded  for  shelter.  Across 
the  level  landscape,  the  eye  was  dazzled  by 
sheets  of  golden  charlock  in  full  blossom, 
diversified  by  the  hues  of  many  a  sweeter 
flower.     In  the  distance  might  be  seen  the 
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tower  of  Cutthorpe  Church,  the  shining  red- 
tiled  chimneys  of  the  factory,  and  the  gabled 
roofs  of  the  houses  ;  whilst  the  monotony 
of  the  foreground  was  broken  by  the  pic- 
turesque outline  of  Diggory's  Mill,  with  the 
coloured  patches  of  blue  and  red  still  visible 
in  the  guiding-wheel.  Flowering  water- 
weeds,  the  purple  and  yellow  loosestrife, 
and  the  dark  brown  heads  of  the  rushes, 
showed  the  damp  spots  in  the  Fen  ;  but 
large  tracts  which  had  been  covered  with 
sedge  when  Adam  Daily  went  to  Australia, 
were  now  warm,  breezy  cornfields,  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  tranquil  river,  the  water  of 
which,  defiled  by  the  outflow  from  Cut- 
thorpe  factory  and  stirred  by  the  passage  of 
barges,  was  far  less  transj)arent  than  that  of 
the  lily-fringed  dyke  which  skirted  the  edge 
of  the  Fen  nearest  to  Slumsby  village. 
Sodden  Fen,  ujoon  tliis  autumn  morning, 
might  well  be  taken  for  a  garden  of  fra- 
grance and  repose — of  solitude  also,  for  no 
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sound  might  be  heard  save  the  voices  of 
the  thrushes  and  blackbirds  announcing  the 
approach,  of  rain. 

One  man,  and  one  only,  was  visible, 
standing  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  Fen 
by  the  inargin  of  Diggory's  Dyke.  He  had 
been  labouring  alone,  and  now  he  was  rest- 
ing with  his  hand  on  the  axe  which  his 
powerful  arm  had  been  wielding  from  the 
break  of  early  dawn.  At  length  the  gates 
which  had  shut  in  the  Fen  were  down.  He 
had  determined  to  borrow  no  help  for  his 
task,  but  to  accomplish  it  all  by  himself, 
and  the  strength  of  an  Australian  fencer  i'aA/mc^ 
never  was  put  to  more  congenial  service. 
His  work  ended,  he  stood  erect,  intoxicating' 
his  lungs  with  draughts  of  revivifying  air. 
Each  inspiration  seemed  to  fill  him  with 
new  life,  each  expiration  to  relieve  his  heart 
of  some  burden  it  had  carried  until  his  work 
was  accomplished.  His  task  was  ended 
now,  and  he  was  waiting — ah,  for  what? 
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Just  for  that  slouching  figure,  with  trem- 
bling gait,  which,  crossing  the  bridge  from 
the  village,  pauses  an  instant  on  the  verge 
of  the  farm-lands  with  hand  upraised,  as 
thouo'h  to  reoister  or  renounce  some  vow 
inaudibly  spoken.  Throwing  down  the  axe, 
Adam  advanced  with  hands  outstretched  to 
meet  his  father. 

*  Come  on,  father ;  let  yours  be,  as 
it  should,  the  first  step  to  enter  the 
Fen.' 

James  Daily  was  struggling  with  some 
frightful  excitement.  His  lips  moved  con- 
vulsively, but  no  sound  escaped  them  ; 
every  portion  of  his  lean  fi\ame  shook  with 
suppressed  agitation. 

'  Is  it  true  ?'  he  cried  at  last,  in  a  hoarse, 
loud  voice.  '  Is  it  true  what  I  heard  at 
my  work  just  now — tell  me  before  I  set 
foot  on  the  Fen — that  it's  ours,  ours  at 
length;  that  that  woman  has  made  you 
the   master  ?     Speak,  say  !     Speak  louder, 
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for  I  cannot  hear  your  voice.  There's  a 
sound  in  my  ears  like  the  roUing  of  thunder, 
nearer  than  any  thunder  I  ever  heard.  Say, 
boy,  does  she  love  you  well  enough  for  that  ? 
Xo  doubt  you're  fit  for  any  woman's  choice, 
and  you  would  make  her  a  better  mate 
than  her  first  drunken  master  ;  but  you're 
deep,  3'ou're  deep — you've  kept  your  secret. 
You're  cleverer  than  your  father.  Why 
didn't  ye  trust  me,  lad  ?  you  might  ha' 
trusted  your  own  father.' 

A  deep  flush  of  righteous  indignation 
burnt  in  Adam's  cheek,  even  through  the 
dye  of  wind  and  weather.  He  staggered 
as  thouo^h  he  had  received  his  father's 
doubled  fist  in  the  eyes ;  whatever  he  had 
expected,  it  had  not  been  this — this  hideous 
mockery  of  misconception.  For  a  moment 
he  was  silent,  then  with  a  tremendous  effort 
at  self-control,  he  replied  : 

'  It  is  true  that  you  are  welcome  on  the 
Fen,  father  ;  but  little  else  is  true  that  you 
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may  have  heard,  and  nothing  probably 
that  you  can  guess.  The  rest  is  grossly 
false;  is  an  insult  to  the  noblest  woman 
that  ever  breathed.' 

James  Daily  heard  nothing  but  that  the 
ground  was  freely  his  to  enter.  He  stumbled 
forward  blindly,  weighted  by  a  heavy  gun 
which  he  carried ;  the  same  gun,  indeed, 
which  when  last  borne  over  those  lands  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  poor  Henry  Smith. 
How  came  he  into  possession  of  that  gun? 
That  was  what  Adam  wondered ;  the 
ansAver  was  easy  enough.  Bob  Daily,  who 
as  a  boy  had  appropriated  the  old  house- 
keeper's drying-poles,  as  a  man  had  been 
unable  to  recollect  Mr.  Apers's  rights  of 
actual  property  in  the  fowling-piece  which 
he,  Bob,  had  furtively  cleaned  for  so  many 
years,  and  had  freely  shot  with  during  his 
master's  absence.  This  morninof,  meanino^ 
to  take  it  out  for  the  last  time  before  Mr.. 
Apers's  return,  he  had  carelessly  deposited 
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it,  loaded,  in  his  father's  cottage  ;  there 
James  Daily  had  found  it,  and,  impelled  by 
some  obscure  motive,  had  snatched  it  up 
on  learning  the  wildly  improbable  story  of 
Adam's  succession  to  the  Fen.  It  might 
be  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  symbol  of 
ownership,  flattering  himself  that  now  at 
last  he  would  walk  as  a  master,  carrying 
his  gun  over  the  acres  of  the  Sodden  estate ; 
or  that  in  his  distracted  brain  some  sense 
of  danger,  of  attack  or  defence,  associated 
itself  with  his  first  entry  upon  ground  so 
long  tenanted  by  those  whom  he  had  con- 
sidered as  his  bitterest  enemies. 

That  Sodden  Fen  was  actually  Adam's, 
that  for  some  strangely  incomprehensible 
reason,  to  be  grossly  misconstrued  in  order 
to  be  comprehended,  Mrs.  Apers  Smith 
had  transferred  her  rights  to  the  young 
man — that  was  what  James  Daily  had  under- 
stood :  Avith  the  result  that  he  stumbled 
with  headlong   speed  to  the   Dyke,   ready 
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almost  to  prostrate  himself  at  Adam's  feet, 
distraught  with  a  wild  fierce  triumph, 
drunk  with  a  blind  and  jealous  joy.  It 
was  his  at  last  ;  his  oath  cancelled  ;  all 
his  rights  vindicated ;  all  his  thoughts, 
his  life,  his  nature,  in  one  instant  shaken 
and  confounded.  It  was  as  though  the 
ground  had  opened  beneath  his  feet  that 
autumn  morning,  and  in  the  shock  of  the 
earthquake  all  his  past  had  been  swallowed 
up.  Who  and  where  and  what  he  was, 
what  he  said,  he  knew  no  more  than  a 
man  might  know  who,  falling  from  some 
giddy  height,  lights  standing  on  his  feet, 
alive,  indeed,  and  with  all  his  bones  un- 
broken, but  neither  himself  nor  any  other, 
living  neither  in  the  world  which  he  once 
knew,  nor  in  that  in  which  he  now  so 
unaccountably  finds  himself  One  notion, 
and  one  only,  as  yet  his  confused  brain 
had  mastered.  The  land  was  his  son's, 
and  therefore  his.  The  property  was  re- 
VOL.  III.  58 
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stored  to  the  Dailys.  A  Daily's  name  was 
that  of  the  master.  To  burn  the  reality 
into  his  disordered  brain,  he  strove  to 
shoulder  the  gun  in  a  masterful  fashion, 
and  to  measure  his  stride  across  the  eight 
hundred  acres  ;  but  at  the  first  step  he 
stumbled  over  a  gate,  lifted  off  its  hinges 
and  laid  flat  on  the  watery  ground.  He 
nearly  fell,  but  recovered  himself,  and  gazed 
in  mute  inquiry  at  Adam.  With  a  calm 
voice,  but  with  a  tremendous  effort,  his 
heart  beating  against  his  ribs,  Adam  spoke : 

'  Yes,  father  ;  the  gates  are  down.  We 
are  going  to  share  the  Fen  with  our  neigh- 
bours. Listen  to  me,  and  try  to  under- 
stand. We  should  be  thieves  and  robbers  if 
we  kept  this  land  to  ourselves ;  it  is  not  ours 
to  keep.  Our  ancestor  made  it  a  grant 
to  the  village  ;  it  is  my  duty  to  restore  it.' 

James  Daily  did  not  understand ;  the 
words  did  not  reach  his  intelligencej  but 
they  arrested  his  footsteps. 
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'  Speak  louder !'  he  cried;  'the  storm  is 
ringing  in  my  ears  ;'  and  as  he  spoke  the 
wind,  suddenly  rising,  swept  the  Fen  and 
bowed  the  poplars  over  their  heads. 

*  Father,  the  gates  are  all  down,'  Adam 
repeated,  covering  the  bemldered  man  with 
his  steady  glance ;  '  we  are  going  to  share 
the  land  with  our  neighbours.' 

'  Whose  is  it  ?  Is  it  yours  ?'  James 
Daily  demanded,  in  a  voice  so  strangely 
changed  that  Adam  started. 

'  It  was  mine,  but  is  now  common 
to  all.' 

'  You're  going  to  let  the  neighbours  in 
to  keep  the  holiday?  good,  good.  Fetch 
them  all;  let  them  all  come  and  learn  who's 
the  master!  Go  and  call  them  all.  I'd 
have  them  all  here.  Where's  that  mason 
that  spoke  of  "a  carrion  crow"?  let  him 
come  and  face  James  Daily  now,  on  his 
own  land,  on  his  o^vn  ground.  Eight,  right, 
my  boy !  let's  have  them  all !' 

58—2 
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But  even  in  his  words  of  triumph  there 
was  an  anxious  and  uncertain  note  of 
dread. 

'  ISTay,  it  belongs  to  them  all  by  right, 
to  enter  as  freely  as  they  choose/ 

'  What  have  you  done  ?  Say  it  once 
more,  and  say  it  plainly;  I  can  hear  you 
now.' 

As  he  spoke,  James  Daily  rested  the 
gun  and  stood  facing  his  son.  Then  in 
clear  vibrating  tones,  wherein  a  great  pity 
and  swelling  tenderness  tempered  the  ring  of 
power,  Adam  Daily  replied — -just  so  clear 
and  trumpet-tongued  had  been  the  voice  of 
his  ancestor  when  men  said  of  him  that 
'  he  could  send  his  words  farther  across  a 
reed-bed  in  a  howling  storm  than  another 
man  in  a  windless  noon  ' : 

'  I  have  restored  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Manor  of  Slumsb}^  the  land  which  Diggory 
Daily  bequeathed  to  them  upon  his  dying 
day,  when  they  laid  him  low  in  this  same 
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earth,  in  the  walls  of  this  same  Dyke  by 
which  we  stand/ 

'  You  have  done  that  ?' 
'  I  have.' 

'  Is  it  done  past  undoing  ?' 
Adam  bowed  his  head,  bare  now,  for  he 
had  flung  his  hat  upon  the  ground,  as  men 
bare  the  head  in  presence  of  the  sanctities 
of  life. 

'  You  mean  to  stick  to  it  ?' 
'  I  do.' 

James  Daily  raised  and  levelled  the  gun 
full  in  the  steadfast  eyes  that  fronted  his; 
but  in  the  old  muzzle -loading  flint-lock 
there  was  an  appreciable  pause  before  the 
spark  caught  the  priming  in  the  pan,  a  pause 
too  brief  for  briefest  action,  long  enough  for 
the  death-throes  of  a  hope  unquenched  till 
then.  As  Adam  Daily  fell,  the  shot  passed 
through  his  body. 

By  that  pause  of  mortal  anguish,  waiting 
for  his  doom  from  the  hands  of  the  father 
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whom  he  yearned  to  save,  Adam  Daily's 
heart  was  broken ;  no  need  of  any  deadlier 
wound  than  the  wound  of  love  which 
reached  him  ere  he  died,  sinking  from 
sight  beneath  the  flowers  which  strewed 
the  surface  of  Diggory's  Dyke. 

An  hour  later,  men,  women  and  children 
hastened  to  the  spot,  attracted  by  the  reports 
which  were  current  in  the  village,  that 
Adam  was  taking  possession  of  the  Fen, 
and  that  the  gates  were  down.  Foremost 
among  them  came  Susan  Daily  and  the  old 
oTandmother,  each  with  a  child  on  her  arm. 
Jessie  Smith  was  down  at  the  Vicarage, 
preparing  for  her  brother's  arrival,  and 
knew  nothing  of  all  this.  In  place  of  the 
gates  which  lay  at  his  feet,  James  Daily 
was  guarding  the  Fen,  pacing  up  and  down 
like  a  sentry,  his  gun  loaded  and  levelled 
at  all  comers  in  defence  of  the  land  believed 
by  him  now  to  be  his.  The  women  and 
children,  scared  by  Daily's  threatening  atti- 
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tude,  fled  in  terror,  all  save  his  old  mother, 
who,  wringing  her  hands,  summoned  the 
fathers  and  brothers  to  her  assistance.  The 
wretched  man,  whom  they  mastered  and 
disarmed,  was  then  and  ever  after  a  hope- 
less maniac.  They  asked  him  of  his  son; 
he  gave  them  no  answer,  but  the  answer 
was  not  far  to  seek.  The  hat  which  he  had 
thrown  down  and  the  axe  which  he  had 
wrought  with  still  lay  by  the  margin  of  the 
Dyke.  Lifting  their  drij^ping  burden 
tenderly,  they  bore  it  back  to  the  unhappy 
mother's  cottage,  up  the  narrow  garden - 
path,  past  the  rose-trees  which  he  had 
planted.  And  as  they  crossed  the  threshold 
the  wedding-bells  rang  out  a  joyful  welcome 
home. 

So  died  Adam  Daily;  but  not  before  his 
work  was  done,  and  the  gift  which  his 
ancestor  had  willed  had  been  duly  ratified 
by  him.  In  earnest  recognition  of  the 
deed,  grateful  hands  laid  his  goodly  form 
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beneath  the  chancel  floor  in  Cutthorpe 
Church,  in  the  grave  which  had  received  the 
bones  of  his  ancestor;  but  when  they  sought 
to  carve  a  fresh  inscription  on  the  ancient 
cross,  no  fitter  one  occurred  to  that  best 
friend  who  wept  beside  the  stone,  than  the 
old  words  which  he  had  wetted  with  his 
tears  so  many  years  before  : 

'  Hie  expiravit  pro  populo  mortuus. ' 

Only,  mindful  of  his  own  saying  as  a 
boy,  she  bade  them  cut  in  plainest  English 
below  the  former  inscription  : 

'  Here  lies  one  who  died  for  the  people,' 

Latin  for  the  ancient  martyr,  English  for 
the  modern  hero.  So  that  in  days  to  come, 
on  holidays  in  Slumsby,  when  at  Christmas- 
tide  or  on  harvest-homes  the  villagers,  for- 
saking their  recreations  or  their  profitable 
labours  on  the  land,  eight  hundred  goodly 
acres,  which  he  had  made  their  own,  yet 
turn  their    steps    in  grateful  commemora- 
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tion  to  St.  Stephen's  Church,  every  child 
that  lays  its  tribute  of  leaves,  or  corn,  or 
flowers  upon  the  tomb,  may  read  and  tell 
of  him  who,  like  his  ancestor,  died  to 
purchase  for  the  thankful  folk,  the  noble 
gift  of  Sodden  Fen. 

'  I  call  your  people's  ground  ''Aceldama,"  ' 
the  Bishop's  daughter  said,  standing  in  the 
farmhouse  window,  and  looking  out  across 
the  Fen. 

'  Xay,  but,'  her  husband  answered,  '  if  by 
the  blood  shed  there  that  field  was  cursed, 
with  the  life  given  here  this  has  been  doubly 
blessed.' 

'  And  where/  added  her  sister-in-law,  '  in 
all  the  land  will  vou  find  a  hio'her  consecra- 
tion  ?  How  mil  you  teach  men  to  recognise 
the  sanctities  of  daily  life,  so  long  as  by 
screening  off  the  sacred  you  create  the 
profane?  Where  is  the  noble  idea  in  Art, 
in  Trade,  in  Science,  or  Philanthropy,  which 
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has  become  established  fact  yet,  without  its 
innocent  victims  and  its  willing  martyrs?' 

This   is  that   noble  arm}^  whose   praise 
unceasingly  resounds  in  the  truth  of  their 
sad   deaths   and  sadder  lives.     Martvrs  of 
the  desk  and  of  the  engine,  martyrs  of  the 
trowel  and   of  the   sword,  martyrs  of  the 
home  and  of  the    affections,  no   less  than 
those  crowned  heroes,  the  victims  of  the  fag- 
got and  the  stake.     This  is  that  noble  army 
which  unceasingly  praises  the  Lord,  in  no 
little  Holy  of  its  own  creation  wherein  it 
seeks  to  confine   one   ray   of  the   Eternal 
light  for   its  own  illumination,  but  whose 
Temple   is  the  Universe,  and  whose  voice 
sweeping  down  the  ages  is  eternal  as  the 
voice  of  the  wind. 


thp:  p:nd. 
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